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Read at the Friends' Educational Meeting at Aekworth, in 1838. 



If it be desirable to ascertain the result of recent experi- 
ments in regard to education from those who are at present 
engaged in that important work^ it must also be desirable to 
inquire into the proceedings of past times — ^to examine the 
plans and systems, which were acted upon in former days, in 
connexion with the training of our youth, and to trace the 
influence of principles and circumstances in the modification 
of human character. If the materials were sufficient for such 
a history of our educational proceedings, it cannot be doubted 
that it would furnish answers to many speculative inquiries, 
and serve as a guide or a warning to those who are at present 
practically engaged in supplying the furniture, and cultivating 
the powers, of the mind. 

It is to be regretted that the records of these proceedings 
are very scanty, and that, consequently, the history of them 
must be very imperfect; but though we cannot trace the 
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course of experiments^ and their results^ with the accuracy 
we should desire^ it has been thought that such a review of 
them as circumstances permit to be taken^ might not be 
altogether uninstructive^ and that it would form an appro- 
priate part of the transactions of this Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

We propose^ therefore^ to inquire — 1st. How far, and in 
what manner the Society, in early times, exerted itself for 
the right training of youth, with reference to their religious^ 
moral, and literary character. 2nd. In what way the pecu- 
liar principles and practices of the Society influenced its 
educational proceedings, or modified the character of its 
members. 3rd. Whether it made any, and what experiments 
in regard to the training of mind. And 4th. What appear 
to have been the results of any general efforts, or particular 
experiments, made by the Society, on the character of its 
members. 

With these leading objects before us, but without attempt- 
ing to treat th^n entirely apart from each other, we proceed 
to our task — premising, however, a few general observations 
as to the care which is required in endeavouring to determine 
the direct influence of any educational proceedings. 

If in phy&acal experiments, agrictdtural ones for instance^ 
we have often v^ry opposite results where the same means 
appear to have been employed, owing to the varying unascer- 
tained circumstances of seed, soil, atmosphere, &c.; how 
much more difficult must it be to determine the influence and 
value of all the drcumstances operating upon so complicated 
a subject as man — man considered with reference to his 
bodily and his mental powers — considered too, with reference 
to those eternal as well as temporal interests, which can never 
be rightly separated^ in our consideration of the education of a 
human being* In the consideration of particular experiments, 
it is always to be home m mind, that failure may have oocor- 



red^ not firom the graeral unsoundness of the principles on 
which they have been founded^ but from some partial defect^ 
or from the unsldlfulnesa of the operator. The history of 
mechanical art would furnish us with many illustrations of 
this sort« It is^ however^ not less important to remember 
tiie force which novelty is apt to have upon the mind^ in 
regard to new methods, and that those which are far from 
sound, may thus, for a short time, or by the zeal and skilfiil-i 
ness of the applying party, appear to produce very desirable 
results* To enable us to say that a method ^^ works well,'' 
requires much more time and patience than we often bestow 
upon the subject ; and there is scarely any department of art 
in respect of which there is more room for a sort of legerde- 
main than that of education — ^and> therefore, whilst not hope^ 
less of arriving at some sound and valuable inferences, from 
the feasts which come before us, it greatly behove^ us to be 
patient in the investigation Qf them, and slow to arrive at 
dogmatic conclusions. 

We proceed then U> the inquiry, whether the Society^ iq 
early times, ei^ert^d it9e]f for the right training of yovjOb, 
with reference to their religious, moral, and intellectual 
character, and the period reviewed, oq the prejsent occasion, 
will be about si^ years, vis. — ^from 1650 to 171^9 

To re&r, in the first place, to the subject of reli^o^ in*- 
struction. It could not be that those who had united together 
under a strong sense of the paramount value of true religion, 
jshould be indifferent to the religious training of their childrent 
Of this care, and of its beneficial influence, much evidence is 
jE^orded by the memoirs of the early friends. It ^s nQt 
improbable, however, tJbiat some, out of the very large num- 
ber who joined the Society in early times, mijstook the real 
character of the doctrine which they professed^ in regard to 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, so as to neglect the right 
use of means in the care and government of th^jr fewilies, 
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and George Fox^ who may be considered as th6 organ of the 
Society at that time^ in several of his bold pastoral epistles^ 
reproves this neglect, in very strong terms. 

So early as the year 1656, he writes thus to Friends : 
^^ Exhort all your families, at times and seasons, whether they 
«be servants or children, that they may be informed in the 
Truth. For when ye were professors, many of you did ex- 
hort and instruct them in the form when ye had not the power, 
and, therefore, now being brought into the Truth, ye should 
be more diligent to exhort, admonish, and instruct them/^ 

In 1669, he says, *^ Truly my life has been often burthened 
through the want of restraining servants and children of that 
liberty they run into.^' Again, *^ Some among you breed up 
your children in such a rude, heady way, that when they 

grow up they do not matter you, nor care for you 

In many things they are worse than many of the 

world's — more loose, stubborn, and disobedient, so that when 
they come to be sent apprentice they run quite out into the 
world. Truth brings into humility and meekness, gentleness 

and tenderness.'* 

^^ Therefore consider these things in all your families, and 
remember the time of your former profession, wherein you 
exercised the reason of men so as to bring your children and 
servants, to an outward profession ; now, on being come to a 
possession of Life, take heed lest you lose the right reason, 
wisdom, understanding, and knowledge. Rouse up your- 
selves, that ye may exercise the right wisdom and under- 
standing in that which lives for ever, and is, and will remain 
when all the contrary is gone. . . . that ye may be good pat- 
terns and examples in all your families. And now you enjoy 
the substance be more careful, be more diligent and circum- 
spect, that God may be glorified throughout all your families, 
and his name may be called upon, and honoured, and exalted, 
who is God over all, blessed for ever.'' ^ ".These things 



you must take notice of, that all [your children] may be 
brought into and kept in subjection, by the power of God, 
that God may be honoured and glorified, through the break- 
ing of the stubborn will in them, and subjecting them to 
Truth/^ 

Again, in the year 1679, he urges the same topic in rather 
a different way. After mentioning the Jews, and also the 
Turks and Heathens, as training up their children each in 
their own way, and referring to the care exercised by the 
birds and beasts in the training of their young, he says, ^^ All 
these things might teach people. Now, you having your 
food from Christ, and God your Father, cannot you train up 
your children in the fear of God, and tell them from whence 
you have all your good things, that they may come to receive 
of all these good things from tlie good God, and Christ, the 
treasure of wisdom and knowledge, and that you may say, 
the children of your children are the crown of your old men 
in the truth, and the glory of their fathers in God.^^ 

In a letter addressed to the Society in 1683, he writes thus : 
^^ It is desired that all Friends that have children, families, and 
servants, may train them up in the piu'e and unspotted reli- 
gion, and in the nurture and fear of God ; and that frequently 
they read the Holy Scriptures. And exhort and admonish 
them, that every family apart may serve and worship the 
Lord, as well as in public.^' 

The epistle from the Yearly Meeting in 1688 thus urges 
the subject of religious training, ^^ We do entreat and desire 
all you dear friends that are parents and governors of fami- 
lies, that ye diligently lay to heart your work and calling in 
your generation for the Lord and the charge committed to 
you ; not only in being good examples to the younger sort, 
but also to use your power in your own families, in educating 
your children and servants in modesty, sobriety, and in the 
fear of God, curbing the extravagant humour in the young 
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t)ne when it doth appear; and not to indulge or allow of it : 
for you are set in your fiimilies as judges for 6od^ and it is 
you that must give account of the power committed to you. 
And when you see a libertine and wanton spirit appear in 
your children and servants^ that lusteth after the vain customs 
and ftishions of the worlds either in habit or outward adorning^ 
and craves your assistance and allowance^ without which it 
cannot get forward while they are under your government^ 
O then look to yourselves and discharge your trust for 6od^ 
and for the good of their souls^ exhorting in meekness and 
commanding in wisdom ; that so you may minister and reach 
to the witness^ and help them over their temptations^ in the 
authority of Ood^s power ; and when they feel themselves 
helped and delivered^ their souls will bless God for you^ and 
you will reap the comfort of your labour/* 

Thus it is evident^ as might indeed have been expected^ 
that in the earliest times it was the concern of the Society 
that children should learn the subjection of their wills^ that 
they should be instructed in those things which were most 
surely believed and valued by their parents^ and that their 
minds should be imbued with a tender filial fear of Him in 
whom they livedo and moved^ and had their being. 

Highly as George Fox valued that work on the human 
heart which is not of man^ no one recognized more fuUy than 
he did, the value of instrumental agency in the divine econo- 
my, and especially in the work of education. The duty of 
parents to give direct religious instruction to their children — 
to restrain them from evil — ^to example them in good^ and in 
the fear of God — ^to maintain order and discipUne in families, 
are the frequent subjects of earnest exhortation in his letters. 
No one, however, was further from the notion that the work 
of moral training consisted entirely in the exclusion of evil 
from without ; as if there were no germs and shoots of evil 
in the minds of children, which required constant care and 
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attention, and the growth of whicfa^ nothing short of divine 
grace could effectually repress. 

It would not have been surprising if the religious and moral 
department of the subject of education, had been the only one 
which occupied the particular attention of George Fox : but it 
was otherwise. In the year 1667, in the midst of various trials 
and persecutions, he mentions in his journal that he had 
recommended the establishment of two boarding schools, one 
for boys and one for girls, in the neighbourhood of London, 
for the purpose of instructing them ^^ in all thing$, civil, and 
useful in the creation.^' This brief but comprehensive phrase 
is worthy of his large and enlightened mind. It was de* 
signed, we believe, to include every branch and department 
of knowledge which can shed any truly beneficial rays on the 
condition of man. It was, doubtiess, intended to exclude 
every thing which merely ministered to his pride, or was in 
any way inimical to the letter or spirit of genuine Christianity. 
Though fax from holding the maxim that ignorance is the 
mother of devotion, he no doubt held that every thing in 
education was to be subservient to the great aim of man^s 
education and true religious welfare. 

The proposed Schools were forthwith established, that for 
boys at Waltham, and that for girls at ShacklewelL It 
appears that much consideration took place as to the methods 
of teaching which should be adopted at Waltham. There is 
no doubt that the scheme of education in this school embraced 
the ancient and modem languages. The head master was 
Christopher Taylor, a man of learning and talents, who had 
been an eminent minister of the Episcopal Church, and held 
in very high esteem. A pious German of good learning, and 
a convert to the new doctrines, was a teacher in the School. 
There was, it appears, considerable hesitation felt in regard 
to the books through which a knowledge of the ancient lan- 
guages was obtained; and, in the year 1676, an elementary 
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book for the teaching of Latin was published^ to which the 
name of the Master of the Waltham School is attached^ as 
well as those of George Fox and Ellis Hookes. 

In the preface to this little book^ it is stated that ^^ about 
six years since^ a meeting of divers good friends took place 
concerning children's education^ and teaching the languages ; 
and what then was fully agreed on and writ down, was in 
substance, that they had agreed to lay aside the heathenish 
books, and the old corrupt grammars taken out of them, and 
set up the Scriptures of Truth, and what may be savoury, 
and good matter that may not corrupt children's minds. 

For the carrying out of this purpose they state that they 
had composed two books, instead of such grammars, as they 
had laid aside, because of the corrupt matter found in them. 

It is said, ^^ We deny nothing for children's learning that 
may be honest and useful for them to know, whether relating 
to divine principles, or that may be outwardly serviceable for 
them to learn in regard to the outward creation." We doubt 
much whether these elementary books were ever generally 
used in the other schools, which were doubtless soon opened 
to meet the growing wants of the body. In the year 1671, 
by a memorandum found among the papers in Devonshire 
House, there appear to have been fifteen boarding schools, 
at least, in the country, kept by Friends ; and it is probable 
this list is not a complete one.* 

We have but little further direct evidence of the proceed- 
ings of the Society in regard to literary instruction, prior to 
the year 1690. There is reason to believe that in some, at 

* The following is a copy of this list : — ^Bristol, 1 ; Penketh (Lancashire), 1 for 
boys; Warrington, 1 for girls; Alton (Hampshire), 1 ; Ramsay (Huntingdonshire), 
1, boys and girls; Thombury (Gloucester), 1, boys and girls; Bradley, near 
Sheffield, 1, boys ; Brighthamstead (Sussex), 1 ; Brighton, 1, girls ; Hertford, 2 ; 
Hodderdent, near Whatford, 1 for boys ; Coxhall, [Coggeshall] 1, boys ; Colches- 
ter, 1, boys. 
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least, of the early Meeting Houses^ a part of the premises 
was devoted to the purposes of instruction in useful know- 
ledge. A strong sense, however, of the want of further 
efforts appears to have been entertained about the time 
just mentioned (1690), and the Yearly Meeting, by its 
minutes from year to year, for a considerable period, 
urged the subject upon the consideration of the Quar- 
terly and Monthly Meetings. Committees were appointed 
by the Yearly Meeting, plans were suggested, and Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings were pressed to encourage school- 
masters in their respective districts, and to establish Schools 
in which ^^a commendable education ^^ might be given to 
children. 

In 1695, in the printed epistle. Friends are *^ advised that 
schoolmasters and mistresses, who are faithful Friends and 
weU qualified, be encouraged in all counties, cities, or other 
places, where there may be need, and that care be taken that 
poor Friend^ children may freely partake of stick education as 
may tend to their benefit and advantage in order to apprentice^ 
ship" We have also, in 1697, a valuable document issued 
by the Morning Meeting and Meeting for Sufferings, under 
the direction of the Yearly Meeting. 

It is as foUows : — 

" To Friends and Brethren of the Monthly and Quarterly Meettngs in 

England and Wales, 
** Dear Friends, 

" In the love of the powerful holy Truth, which hath gathered us 
into one body, and reduceth all things into the best order, we ten- 
derly salute you; hereby signifying, that forasmuch as several 
members of our last Yearly Meeting, and others of the brethren 
here, have expressed their deep and weighty concern for the better 
education of our youth, in an early instruction in the way of Truth, 
and also in the acquirements of labour and industry, suitable to 
their age, ability, and strength. 
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** It was proposed to the Meeting to consider of the most proper 
methods and means of effecting of things so necessary and import-* 
ant both to the poor and rich ; to which end, and for the receiving 
of all proposals on this subject, a select meeting was appointed by 
the Yearly Meeting, whose report being returned, that matter was 
at last assigned unto us to receive further proposals, and to re- 
commend unto your serious consideration, the substance whereof 
foUoweth. 

*^ First. As to the printed proposals of John Bellers, for a College 
of Industry for the better maintenance of the Poor, and Education 
of Children : we think fit to recommend the same to your further 
consideration ; how far it may answer the end by him proposed, 
and how much you may be willing to encourage it by a voluntary 
contribution. For if one house or college, for a beginning, were 
set on foot, by a Joint Stock by Friends of estates, throughout the 
kingdom, several having subscribed already considerably, it might, 
by right management, be of use to the end intended, and of good 
report and example to the nation. 

** Secondly. For the better education of the youth of Friends, 
there is a concern on us tenderly to recommend to you that care be 
taken to have such schools in your respective counties ; wherein 
your children may not only be instructed in languages and sciences, 
in the way of Truth, but likewise in some profitable and commen- 
dable labour or industrious exercises, which may prevent many 
temptations attending idleness, and instil principles of Truth ; with 
literature, both to rich and poor ; which may also contribute to the 
poor children's maintenance, and take away the occasion of the re- 
flections of the Dutch proverb on our English, viz., <' that they keep 
their children to work to make things for ours to play withall.'' 
And this also will be no ways irksome to children, when mutually 
put upon it in a loving way ; to which end that care be taken in 
every county or counties ; and that, in consideration thereof, a com- 
petent number of the children of poor Friends, or such as cannot 
bestow education at schools, be taught free of cost ; or, if boarded, 
assisted therein by the Counties ; this, with what might be added 
by Friends that are to pay, it is hoped will prove a comfortable 
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subsistence for such as shall fit themselves for such employ. Ihat 
in order to breeding up schoolmasters, it be considered by Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings, what poor children of Friends are of a 
proper genius for learning, that they may be qualified for that em- 
ployment, at such Meeting or Meetings' cost. 

" And it is recommended to your respective Meetings, to take care 
that some weighty, suitable Friends, go and inspect schools, and 
families of Friends, in the several counties ; and to see that the 
advice of Friends be duly answered, in this great concern. And 
that what care possible, may be had by all Friends not to receive 
into their houses, as servants, any but such as are well disposed ; 
that the manners of the children be not corrupted by their evil 
commimication, nor taught evil in word or deed by their examples : 
for children and servants converse much together, and the children 
when tender, are very subject to receive impressions from such as 
they converse with. 

*^ That special care be had that such children as are fit for appren- 
tices be put imto honest Friends, that they may be preserved in the 
way of Truth in habit and language, and encouraged to go to the 
Meetings ; the contrary practice having been often seen to be of 
very ill consequence. 

^' That whereas there may be diverse young men amongst Friends, 
that are already, in some degree, capable of teaching children, if 
any such come recommended &om the Monthly or Quarterly Meet- 
ings, Richard Scoryer, of Wansworth, near London, offers freely to 
inform and direct such in his method of teaching children, and take 
some pains in completing them in writing or arithmetic ; they pro- 
viding for themselves meat, drink, and lodging. 

** Signed on behalf of the second day's Morning Meeting and 

Meeting for Sufferings in London, the second of the 5th mo., 1697. 

(By) BENJAMIN BEALING." 

*' And it is desired that the Friends of the Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings report back to the Meeting for Sufferings, their sense of 
the foregoing proposals. 

** If any Friend desires John Bellers' printed proposals, Tacy 
Sowle, the printer, can supply them. 
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' This document evinces an enlarged consideration of the 
subject of Education^ and the means of carrying it forward in 
the Society. It proposes the establishment of Schools in the 
respective counties for instruction in the way of Truth, in 
languages and sciences, in connection with labour — the edu- 
cation in these Schools of a number of children of poor 
Friends, who might become Teachers; and it invites the 
sending of young men in want of further instruction, for the 
office of teachers, to a Friend^s School at Wandsworth, as a 
training establishment. 

It must, however, perhaps, be acknowledged that the 
burden of the document we have just read, is labour; and 
John Sellers^ plan for a college of industry, for the better 
maintenance of the poor, and the education of children. 
This John Bellers was a Member of the Society of Friends, 
belonging to the Quarterly Meeting of London ; and his 
plans, which claimed a good deal of attention at the time, 
were supported by many of the most influential members of 
the Society. It was a scheme for a most extensive co- 
operative Society, including " all useful trades, and industry, 
with profit for the rich, a plentiful living for the poor, and a 
good education for youth.^^* In short, he says, *^ as it may 
be an epitome of the world, by a collection of all the useful 
trades in it — so it may afford all the conveniences and com- 
forts a man can want, and a Christian use." Much notice of 
this plan, except as it had reference to the subject of educa- 
tion in connexion with the Society of Friends, would be here 
out of place. A few of his general ideas, may, however, be 
specified. — In regard to learning languages, he says, '^The 
Rules, as well as words, must be understood, to make a com- 
plete scholar ; yet, considering words lie in the memory, and 

. * " Proposals for raising a College of Industry of all useful Trades and Hus- 
bandry} &c. Dedicated and presented to the Parliament in 1696." 
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rules in the understandings and that children have first me^-^ 
mory and then understanding, nature shows that memory is 
to be first used; and that in the learning of languages^ words 
should be first learned^ and afterwards rules to put them 
together. Vocabulary and dictionary^ are therefore^ to be 
learned before accidence and grammar. 

^^ Four hours in a morning, and four in an afternoon, is 
too long to tie a child to his book ; their natures are weak^ 
and love change; it maketh them out of love with their 
books, and loseth much time. Men will grow strong with 
working, but not with thinking. 

^^ At four or five years old, besides reading, boys and girls 
might be taught to knit and spin^ and bigger boys turning ; 
and being upon business^ though slight, it improves their 
reason by sensible demonstration ; whereas a childish^ silly 
employment leaves their minds silly. 

*^ The will being the greatest enemy a man hath when it is 
not subject to the wiU of God, how valuable is it for a child's 
reason to be kept under another's direction than its own. It 
will be the less difficult to submit it to the will of God when 
grown a man^ especially if seasoned with religious lessons of 
Scripture^ Scc/^ He maintains that the training of children 
from infancy in his college rules would be more beneficial 
than private education^ for which he gives the following 
reasons : — 

^^ 1. There will be all sorts of employments and tools^ for 
every age and capacity to be employed with. 

^^ 2. AU languages and learning may be acquired there^ 
by having some of all nations (tradesmen)^ who may teach 
their mother tongue to the youth^ as they teach it to their 
own children. 

^^ 3. Men and children submit easier to rules and laws 
which they see others submit to^ as well as themselves^ than 
if they were alone ; as children in a school, and soldiers in 
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an army are more regular^ and in subjection, than when scat^ 
tered asunder. 

^^4. They will be more imder the eyesight of one master 
or another than in a private family, and consequently pre- 
vented of more folly* 

^^ 5. Company being the delight of all creatures, and the 
world being so corrupted, makes its company a great snare 
to youth — ^but the college having company sufficient will 
prevent the temptation of going abroad, and beinff well 
governed, will much prevent the evils that are learned abroad* 

^^ 6. There may be a library of books, a physick garden 
for understanding of herbs ; and a laboratory, for preparing 
of medicines/' 

Perhaps we have gone too far in the statement of this plan« 
We are aware^ that merely as a general speculative sdieme 
of education, it is not a proper topic of discussion ; but, inas-> 
much as it was to some extent sanctioned by the Society, 
and we shall have to notice an experiment of a part of the 
plan, some account of the scheme seemed to belong to this 
sketch of the history of Education in the early period of the 
Society* Whilst thoroughly diflFering from John BeUers, in 
tiie great outline of his plan of a co*operalive system — ^having 
no faith in the superior virtue whidx would be found within 
the walls of his college, or in any better system of in&nt 
training than that to be found under the parental roof, we 
see that there was, in the benevolence of his object, and in 
the freshness and boldness of his thoughts, much that was 
likely to attract those, who had laid aside so many of the 
trammels of ancient dogmas and customs, and who longed to 
diminish the ignorance, idleness, and vice, which surrotrnded 
them in the world.* 

* In an epistle of Oeoi^ge Fox's, About this 4ate, are the foUowi&g passages :^ 
" And Friends should have and proTide a house for those that are distempered* 
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''It miisty however^ be stated^ that neither out of this nor 
any other particular scheme^ did the concern of the Yearly 
Meeting, of which we have spoken on the subject of educa- 
tion, spring; nor did the plan continue to be the subject of 
its recommendation, whilst pressing from time to time, as it 
continued to do, the great subject of Education, in all the 
length and breadth of that comprehensive word. That divine 
wisdom which keeps the feet from the snares of sin and death, 
the beginning of which is said to be the fear of the Lord, was 
the great burden of its exhortations ; but, still, whatever was 
^^ useful in the creation^' was kept in sight and urged ; and 
in the schools, which were recommended to be established in 
the several counties, care was to be taken that the poor 
Friend^ children might freely partake of the benefits so far 
as would be useful to them.'*' The training and improvement 

And should have an almahouse or hospital for all poor Friends that are past 
work. 

** And to proTide a house or houses, where an hundred may hare rooms to 
work in, and shops of all sorts of things to sell, and where widows and young 
women might work and liTe." 

* The following extracts from Yearly Meeting documents may suitably iUu»- 
trate this subject : — " It is the earnest desire of this meeting/' says the printed 
epistle of 1700, " for the Lord's sake, the honour of his name and truth, and 
good of posterity, that a godly care he taken by you for the due education of 
IWends' children, in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and in plain and 
modest apparel, and in truth's language, as becometh our Holy Professicm and 
Christian BeHgion, that all Parents be good examples to them accordingly, and 
to prevent and restrain them from the pride of life and corruptions of the world, 
as much as in them lies." 

At the Yearly Meeting in 1701, in addition to the answer to the usual inquiry, 
relatzre to Education, finmi the several meetings, many of them report as to 
i^iether they had schools provided for their children in their seyeral districts ; 
and it is erident that much attention had been paid to the subject. The follow- 
ing are the statements made in regard to schools : — At Bristol, '* Schools in our 
Workhouse settled for the benefit of our youth." — ^Deyonshire, *' There is » want 
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of teachers claimed attention at an early period ; and in the 
year 1711> the following minute stands upon the Yearly- 
Meeting's books: ^^The Friends^ that are schoolmasters^ 

of Friends' Schools in many places."— Durham, ''hare Schools. — ^London, 
Schools in most parts of the City."— Northamptonshire, " No Public Schools, 
but greatly wanted. — Somersetshire, ** haye a School in good order. — Suffolk, 
"have a School for the education of youth." — ^Westmoreland, "haye three 
Schools." — ^Wiltshire, "haye one School." — ^Worcestershire, "haye two Schools." 
— Minutes of the Yearly Meeting. 

In 1703, Friends of all degrees are adyised " to bring up their children in some 
useful and necessary employments, that they do not spend their precious time in 
idleness, which is of eyil example, and tends much to their hurt." And, in 1704, 
Parents are again reminded " to continue their godly care, and exercise their 
just and due authority and command oyer their children, timely to restrain them 
from the world's corruptions and extrayagandes," &c. — Printed Epistle. 

In I7O6, the subject of religious instruction is thus particularly treated in the 
Printed Epistle : — " And forasmuch as next to our own souls, our children and 
offspring are the most immediate objects of our care and concern, it is tenderly 
recommended to all that are, or may be. Parents or Guardians of children, that 
they may be diligently exercised in this care and concern for the education of 
those committed to their charge ; that in their tender years they may be brought 
to a sense of God, — ^his Wisdom, Power, and Omnipresence, so as to beget an 
awe and fear of Him in their hearts (which is the beginning of wisdom), and as 
they grow up in capacity to acquaint them with, and bring them up in, the fre- 
quent reading of the Scriptures of Truth; and also to instruct them in the great 
loye of God, through Jesus Christ, and the work of salyation by Him, and of 
sanctification through his blessed Spirit : and also to keep them out of the yain 
and foolish fashions and ways of the world, and in plainness of language, habit, 
and behayiour ; that being thus instructed in the way of the Lord when they are 
young, they may not forget it when they are old." 

The following passage is taken from the printed Epistle of 1712 : — " We ex- 
hort all parents of children to be yery careful to educate and train them up in the 
fear of God, and knowledge of our Lord and Sayiour Jesus Christ, according to 
the Holy Scriptures, and be good examples to them in all things as become men 
and women professing godliness, that good footsteps may be left by us to future 
generations, which may be helpful to the preseryation of those who succeed us in 
the right way of the Lord." 



^ 
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signifying that they desire to have a meeting among them- 
selves, on second day, in ike afternoon, at the third hour, in 
the next Yearly Meeting week, to advise with each other 
concerning the education of youth ; and that they are £ree^ 
any members of this meeting, that desire it, may be present 
with them, this meeting agrees thereto for one year/' We 
have here the sanction of an ancient precedent, if it be needed, 
for a ^^ Friends' Educational Association/' 

It may be presumed, that amongst the numerous persons, 
of considerable learning, who joined the Society in early 
times, there would be not a few who took the occupation of 
teachers. Christopher Taylor, the master of the Waltham 
School, has already been mentioned. Robert Barclay appears 
to have taken his son, about the year 1683, to a School at 
Theobalds, near London, kept by George Keith, who was a 
man of learning ; and Richard Claridge, also a well educated 
man, had a school at Barking, in Essex, in the year 1700. 
These, with the school at Wandsworth, kept by Richard 
Scoryer, which was \ised as a training establishment, seem to 
be a fair provision for the education of the higher classes, at 
least of such as lived in, or were likely to be sent to, the 
neighbourhood of London; and a school of a different class 
arose, about this period, out of the proposals of John Bellers, 
within the Quarterly Meeting of London and^Middlesex* 

It would have been peculiarly satisfactory to be able to 
state the course of instruction, and the methods of discipline, 
which were pursued in the four schools just referred to. 
Our materials are extremely scanty. There is no doubt that 
the Latin language, at least, was taught in all of them ; but 
to what extent classical books were introduced is not easy to 
determine with precision. We have already noticed the care 
of Friends in regard to this subject, and the way in which 
heathen authors were taught in ordinary schools, is made one 
ground of an advice of the Yearly Meeting in 1690, for the 

c 
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establishment of distinct schools. We donbty however^ whe- 
ther the ordinary books of instruction were long excluded ; 
but it is probable that the hesitation felt, as to their moral 
influence, did, in degree, check the desire on the part of 
parents in regard to classical literature. 

An incident recorded, relative to the Wandsworth School^ 
shows that the French language was taught in it. A charge 
was made in print, that the Bible was never read to the 
scholars. A direct negative was immediately given to this 
assertion by the French teacher; and a certificate, from 
several of the neighbours, not Friends, who were well ac- 
quainted with the school, asserts that some portion of the 
Old or New Testament was daily read in the school, so 
that the whole Scriptures were read in order.* 

In regard to the Waltham School, there is a very interest- 
ing account in print, under the date of 1671^ of an extraor- 
dinary prevalence of rehgious impressions on the minds of 
the scholars. The master, a man of great piety, and one 
of the tutors, separately relate that they had been, for some 
time past, more than ordinarily desiring that the Divine 
power of Religion should be more manifest in the School, 
and that the boys might really be brought under its chang- 
ing influence. In one of their religious meetings at 
Waltham, an extraordinary solemnity prevailed, and con* 
siderable emotion was exhibited by some of the boys. The 
impressions made upon their minds continued after they 
had left the meeting. They spoke of having a new view of 
themselves, they lamented deeply their sinfulness, and, ere 
long, they rejoiced in the consolations of hope, and the 
assurance of forgiveness. This course of feeling became 
general ; some of the least promising or tractable boys were 
brought under its influence ; and the master contemplated 

« 

* Wyeths Anguis Flagellatus. p. 226. Edit. 1699. 
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with gratitude the change which had been realized. It 
was not a mere outburst of feeling, for the conduct of the 
boys in their several relations was governed by it. It does 
not appear to have been occasioned by any extraordinary ex- 
ternal excitement. Of the permanent results we know very 
little ; that all, or even most, would remain under such im- 
pressions, it is too much to expect ; but that many would 
retain them, though not in the first vigour, may fairly be 
hoped. For, who shall doubt that a deep sense of the 
Divine holiness and mercy, practically brought home to the 
mind, is the work of that Almighty hand who doeth nothing 
in vain. Are there here any practical lessons in what is 
called religious instruction ? The only himian means we are 
introduced to, are the fervent aspirations of pious instructors ; 
but we have good reason to believe that their own walk tes- 
tified of the graces which they longed might be showered 
upon the youth under their charge ; nor can we doubt that 
instruction in the Truth was freely extended. We have, 
then, in operation the three most powerful means, through 
which good men have ever been enabled' to promote the 
work of grace in others, viz., example, precept, and prayer. 

We come now to speak of the partial experiment, to which 
we before alluded, of John Bellers's plan. In the year 1697, 
a minute is made in the Quarterly Meeting of London and 
Middleses^, with reference to the paper of the Morning 
Meeting and Meeting for Sufferings, to which we have 
already referred. The Monthly Meetings are advised to en- 
courage schools for the education of poor children, that 
they may be fit for employment ; and it is suggested that 
they should allow the rooms at Meeting-houses, when con- 
venient, to be used as School-houses, rent firee. 

In 1701, a minute, relative to the employment of the poor, 
was received firom the Meeting for Sufferings, and copies 
were ordered to be sent to the Monthly Meetings. This 
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proceeding being connected with an educational experiment^ 
may be briefly noticed. Each Meeting was to appoint a 
Committee^ *^ to send for their respective poor before them, 
that they may give an exact account of their several capaci- 
ties/^ At the next Monthly Meeting, the Committees 
imitedly report that there are 184 aged people^ most of them 
capable of some work; and 47 children, or more, most of 
them fit to put to some kind of business. The report ex- 
presses approval of the suggestions contained in the proposal 
of the Morning Meeting and Meeting for Sufferings ; and 
recommends that a liberal subscription should be raised for 
carrying them into effect. There was little of what is usually 
understood by the term educational, in this scheme. It is^ 
obviously, John Bellers^s co-operative plan — ^the old and the 
young helping one another — ^which was most pressing upon 
the minds of these men on that occasion. Nevertheless, it 
chdms our notice, as an experiment in human training, and 
as having been the seed of a purely educational establishment. 
Early in 1702, a house appears to have been taken in 
Clerkenwell, in the then suburbs of London, fitted up, and 
occupied by 32 poor people. In 1704, a week day meeting 
was ordered to be held on the premises ; and it was directed 
that a portion of the Old or New Testament should be read 
morning and evening in the family. It was now also pro- 
posed to admit poor boys into the establishment, which was 
agreed to ; and in 1706, it is reported that the boys are not 
only kept to work, but also to reading and writing ; and that 
'^ they earn as much as can be expected.^^ We come now to 
the experiment of a labour school for poor boys, in connexion 
with an establishment for the aged. It shall suffice us to 
say, in regard to the latter, that the working of the aged 
people soon led to some unfavourable reports, as if they were 
required to .labour beyond their strength; that the whole 
profit of their labour was found to be about one and a half 
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forthing, or three-eights of a penny per day, for each person ; 
and though, at first, this congregation of the poor was 
thought to be a great saving, some of the meetings pretty 
soon came to prefer out-door maintenance as a general plan. 

So far as the children were concerned, this was, properly 
speaking, a labour school. At the early age of seven, chil- 
dren were taken into the establishment, to be devoted to 
regular toil. They rose at five in summer, and at six in 
winter, and were to be in the work-room one hour after. — 
llieir occupation appears to have been chiefly ynnninff and 
weaving. — ^Two hours in each day were, however, allowed for 
the boys' instruction in reading and writing. It is to be 
observed, that no agricultural engagement entered into this 
experiment ; John Bellers's scheme, however, included this 
kind of labour. 

The plan, such as it was, had the advantage of zealous and 
competent operators. The Quarterly Meeting appears to 
have been in earnest upon the subject, and John Bellers was 
himself a party to the proceedings. He was one of a Com- 
mittee appointed, in 1712, to consider whether a manufactory 
on a more efficient plan could be set up in the school, and 
which answered the question in the negative, ^^ because of 
the fewness and disability of the children, and because 
Friends desire to have their children go out to service as 
soon as may be.^^ " We think, therefore,^' says the report, 
^^ that considering the circumstances of the aged and of the 
children, it must rather be accounted an hospital and nur- 
sery than a workhouse.^' Here is, in effect, after an experi- 
ment of ten years, the abondonment of the idea of pro- 
fitable labour. 

We shall pass the bounds of our present narrative, to 
state briefly the further history of this school. We are not 
surprised that the time devoted to manual labour gradually 
diminished. It long continued, however, we presume, to 
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be an object of attention ; for^ in the year 1768^ it was direcsted 
that the time should be pretty equally divided between the 
work--room and the school. This appears to hare been a 
relaxation in favour of intellectual instruction. In 17^^ the 
minutes of the Committee state that very little advantage^ 
in point of gain^ has arisen firom the labour ; and the practice 
had nearly sunk into disuse^ when the School was enlarged^ 
in 1811. It was then entirely remodelled^ and labour formed 
no part of its systematic instruction. 

We have now reviewed an experiment of a labour school 
for poor boys^ carried on for a great number of years, under 
the care and charge of a competent and intelligent body of 
Friends. Doubtless, they thought that they were laying the 
foundation of future usefulness and comfort, by the course of 
training which they adopted. Was it so ? Did this system of 
labour inure the subjects of it, to habits of greater industry 
and self-denial, than could have been attained under a course 
of treatment, in which literary instruction and active play 
occupied a much laiger portion of the children's time ? Did 
tiie men and women, who sprung from this institution, speak 
well by word or character of its arrangements ? 

Dr. FothergiU speaks very discouragingly indeed, of the 
results of this establishment, in his prospectus of the pro« 
posed School at Ackworth ; and it is highly improbable, if 
the plan had had a beneficial influence upon those who were 
subjected to it, that the Quarterly Meeting of London and 
Middlesex, would have abandoned it. 

There is reason to doubt whether the youths in the Isling- 
ton establishment had any greater love for the drudgery of 
business than those educated in such an establishment as 
Croydon or Ackworth. We shall have occasion, however, 
to refer to this subject in a subsequent part of our history— 
we will therefore postpone for the present, any farther 
comments upon it, and will only observe in conclusion, that 
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the great object of education^ to whatever class it is applied^ 
is not, to chisel the man to stand in a particular niche in the 
social edifice ; but, so to cultivate his powers and teach him 
the right use of them, that he may be able to take that posi- 
tion for which he is qualified by the gifts bestowed upon 
him by Divine Providence ; and although the training of the 
body, vritix reference to its probable future engagements, is 
not an insignificant part of early education, it is a great 
mistake to suppose, that habits of patient industry in the 
humblest walks of life^ are only to be taught at school by 
the use of the spade and the shuttle* 
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In the essay read at the last Meeting of the Educational 
Society^ relative to the History of Education in the Society 
of Friends^ we surveyed a period of about sixty years ; and 
were able to show that firom the earliest times an earnest 
desire prevailed^ that young persons might be trained up in 
the fear of the Lord, and in the true knowledge of his will; 
and that they ntiight also be instructed in the various arts and 
sciences which are useful to man in civilized life. — ^Doubtless 
the latter objects were pursued by the early Friends, in strict 
subserviency to the former, holding, as their sufferings for 
Divine Truth evidently proved they did, that Godliness was 
profitable for all things, for the life that now is, as well as for 
the life that is to come. We showed, however, that in the 
midst of persecution, they directed their attention to the 
establishment of boarding schools, in which, what may be 
termed a liberal course of instruction was pursued. 



We also described an experiment in education, by Ha 
extensive introduction of manual labour into a school for 
boys ; and it was shown, in a few instances, how the 
views of the early Friends, in regard to education, were 
modified by their religious sentiments and habits. — Tbat 
part of the inquiry may, we apprehend, be advantageoiuJy 
resumed before we proceed to any further details of Hie 
progress of Eiducation in the Society. Our observatioii^ 
however, will be directed, to show how the particular doc- 
trines and habits of the Society were themselves the insCn- 
ments of education — means in the formation of character,— 
rather than how they directly influenced or modified tbe 
external system of our schoob. 

Quakerism, considered as a term including the religions 
tenets of the people called Quakers, may be stud to embrBce 
whatever in doctrine or practice is Christian . We are ber^ 
however, chiefly considering tlie influence of doctrines and 
practices which were more oi less peculiar to this people; 
and doubdess their doctrine in regard to the immediate 
influence of the Holy Spirit on the miiids of men, was tbst 
which did particularly distinguish them from other Christiaii 
bodies, and from which flowed most of their other distin- 
guishing features. Agreeing substantially with those com- 
munities from which they bad withdrawn tiiemselres, in 
regard to the fidlen condition of man, and his Tedempfloo 
through Jesus Christ, they believed that the offers of hi* 
grace and good spirit, in the work of man's restoration froo> 
the state of sin in which he is alienated from God, to 
that of holiness, or of conformity to his will, had not 
been, aufSciently, insisted on and practically applied.— 
Regeneration, or a real change of heart by subjection to &e 
Holy Spirit, was the great theme of their teaching and tbe 
ultimate aim of all their means of moral tndning; and as it 
was in the conscience that the knowledge of moral right and 
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wrong was manifested^ and that the Christian warfare was 
primarily carried on, the early Friends aimed much to en- 
courage a faithful and prompt attention to the dictates of an 
enlightened conscience. They taught their children to believe 
that their Heavenly Father was not only present with them, 
as being omnipreserdy and that He had given to them great 
privileges in the knowlege of his will in the Bible, but tihat 
He did immediately act upon and enlighten the mind, in 
regard to Divine things, and exercise an individual care over 
every one of his creatures. 

This doctrine of the divine presence, and of a spiritual 
perception or understanding given to man, was not opposed 
to the heartiest reception of the external revelation of Divine 
truth. — ^They loved the Holy Scriptures, and were deeply 
imbued with their inestimable treasures.-^They allowed no 
pretensions to particular illumination to oppose the certainty 
of the Divine inspiration of the Bible ; but, it surely is not 
contrary to reason to believe, tiiat God bestows upon men 
generally, a portion of spiritual understanding in regard to 
Divine things, and that he has also given a special revelation, 
through messengers whom he has been pleased to send 
to man. Now this doctrine of an inward Divine Light 
with reference to the great duties of life, whilst it modified 
the character of those who received it, could not but also 
affect, the means pursued in the moral training of youth, and 
have an influence on the intellectual character of the rising 
geneiiition. Whilst pains were taken to prevent their con- 
tamination by bad example, and carefully to embue their 
minds with the great principles of revealed knowledge, the 
young were directed to the use of their own measure of 
spiritual understanding, — ^to believe that the Creator of all 
things was present with them, qidckening them Himself in 
the things which were pleasing to Him, and leading them to 
the fall acceptance of Christ as their Saviour and Govemon 
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This doctrine led^ on the part of those who were bron^lit 
under its influence, to much watchfulness, subjection, and 
self observation. — It led to communing with the heart, and 
to a greater and deeper degree of moral culture, than was pre- 
valent in the world at large ; and thus, we believe, was formed 
that individual and independent moral character which very- 
much distinguished many of our predecessors — so that, whilst 
few of their contemporaries might adopt their standard, there 
were, perhaps, still fewer, who were not prepared, in one way 
or another, to pay a degree of homage to the moral judgment 
of their Quaker neighbour. We speak, of course, of those who 
carried out their principles. We think it is a plain matter 
of history, that a character for inflexibility of purpose, some- 
times called obstinacy, for an independency of action, often 
termed singularity, for a strict construction of the laws of 
truth and justice, which all men Uked when it operated in 
their own favour, and sometimes honoured when it was even 
against them, and, lastly, a character of kindly sympathy with 
man under all circumstances of his condition, have by a sort 
of common consent been awarded to this people. Not but 
that there were abundance of exceptions to each of those 
features of character, but the cases were spoken of as excep- 
tions ; and even down to the present day, these exceptions 
are hardly so numerous as to have annihilated the general 
character; so that some, who will hardly allow them the 
name of Christian, do not hesitate to acknowledge, that 
among no people can they find those, whose life and walk 
are more like Christ's. 

It was not, however, a moral influence alone which the 
doctrine we have spoken of has had upon this people. — It 
was impossible to be habituated to self-converse without in« 
tellectual cultivation. — ^The habit of thinking for a man's self, 
on the most important of all subjects, leads naturally to 
general freedom of thought ; and he, who has a sound know* 
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ledge, and a quick perception, of the great lines of moral 
truth, has weights and measures, ever ready for most of the 
ordinary occurrences of life, and it is about these that wisdom 
has mainly to be exercised. 

It must also be observed, as some test of its character, that 
the general influence of the doctrine we have been referring 
to, evidently was to lead those who heartily received it, to see 
alike the value of order and of liberty ; for whilst they were 
ever the unflinching and suffering supporters of civil and reli* 
gious liberty, they were at the same time the equally steady 
supporters of civil and religious order. And this brings us 
to speak of the Christian discipline which was established in 
the Society at an early period, and in which the principles of 
liberty and order, independency and subjection, were so 
strikingly embodied, and their compatibility of action illus- 
trated. This institution has doubtless had an educational 
influence upon the Members of the Society. The inquiry 
which takes place in the Meetings of Discipline, in regard to 
the moral conduct of the members, through the queries 
which are regularly answered — the disciplinary proceedings 
in regard to delinquents — ^the care of the poor, and the other 
offices of these meetings, have supported, with very little 
exception, a standard of Christian action, which cannot but 
have had an influence upon those who witness the proceed- 
ings. Nor must we overlook the influence of the principles 
and practice of the Society, in regard to religious worship. — 
The habit of self-controul and of silence which the mode of 
worship in the Meetings of Friends is calculated to induce, 
is not destitute of importance, but the direction of the heart 
to God, as the object of homage and adoration in spirit and 
in truth — as accessible to the child, whose heart is sensible 
of its spiritual wants, without the intervention of any forms, 
or the assistance of himian agency, is calculated to bring the 
mind most simply to the footstool of divine grace, and to 
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that knowledge of the state of the heart which is the basis 
of all true religious attainment. 

But if any doubt be entertained as to the influence of our 
religious institutions^ upon the moral character of our youth^ 
there can hardly be two opinions as to the educational influ- 
ence of some of those reUgious testimonies^ which have ever 
distinguished the Society. There is not a stronger tendency 
in the minds of men than that of the retaliation of injuries, 
nor a stronger passion than that of military glory ; neither is 
there any one who commands so much honour and homage 
from mankind as a brave and successful soldier. The system 
of instruction^ in the public schools of the worlds all accord 
with these feelings^ and^ perhaps we have to lament^ that our 
own have not been, and are not yet sufficiently free from the 
pernicious and hateful spirit of war ; but it could not be, that 
a people, upholding to the world so noble a testimony to peace 
and goodwill, and to the bearing rather than the resenting of 
injuries, should directly pander to the military passion, and 
should not instil into the minds of their youth, something of 
that forgiving spirit which their profession breathes, and 
which their practice has to a considerable extent illustrated. 

We venture to assert, then, that the Quaker doctrine, in 
regard to the inconsistency of war with the spirit of 
Christianity, has modified the direct circumstances of in- 
struction or training, in our families and our schools — and, 
though in both, the seeds, and germs, and shootings forth, 
of the little would-be hero may often be seen, it is matter of 
almost notorious observation that the degree in which the 
principle of the Society^ in regard to peace, has modified our 
early training, has had a powerful influence in the formation 
of the future character of our members. We might refer in 
a somewhat similar manner to the influence which our other 
distinguishing testimonies have had upon the methods of 
instruction and in the formation of character«-*-to that against 
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all oaths^ and to that against all ostentatious display and 
flattery^ as severally inconsistent with the simple truth- 
speaking, the humility and plainness which belong to the 
Christian character. We refrain, however, from farther par- 
ticularization, and would only observe, in regard to these 
testimonies in the aggregate, that they necessarily excluded 
those who held them from many situations and circumstances 
common to others — ^that they often exposed them to trials 
and privations, and, that at the same time, they rendered them 
rather conspicuous to the world at large. These circum- 
stances have had no inconsiderable influence upon the early 
and later characters of our members, and, though the com- 
parative retirement into which they have led the members 
generally, may have been, in many instances, too much de- 
voted to the accumulation of wealth, or the indulgence of self 
in some other forms, we believe that the influence on the 
whole has been friendly to piety and virtue. 

We shall now refer historically to the state of education 
in the Society up to about the year 1760. It would have 
been desirable, in connexion with this inquiry, to ascertain 
the number of persons constituting the community of 
Friends in the early part of the eighteenth Century. It is 
difficult, however, if not impossible, to arrive at any correct 
conclusion on this point. 

We are not aware that any direct statement on the point 
is to be found, except in the work of an opponent, whoy 
about the close of the seventeenth century, speaks of there 
being 100,000 Quakers in England.* But, as the object of 
this writer was to excite alarm in the country respecting 
them^ and so to stir up persecution, his estimate must be 
taken with considerable caution ; and when we consider that 



* " The Qiiakers axe not fewer, by the lowest computation, than one hundred 
thousand here in England." — Snake in the Grass, p. 249. 
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this number would be nearly one in fifty of the then computed 
population of England^ we are the more inclined to think 
that there is some considerable exaggeration in the statement. 
It is^ however^ a striking fact in the history of their suffer- 
ings^ and one which bears upon the present subject^ that 
about the year 1760^ there were more than /our thousand two 
hundred of the early Friends in prison in England^ chiefly 
for frequenting their religious meetings^ or refusing to swear! 
The greater portion of these sufferers would doubtless be 
men, above twenty-one years of age. If one third, or even 
one half of this class, were then in prison, the number of the 
whole Society, when it had existed only about thirteen years^ 
must have been very large ; and it is well known that it 
steadily increased during the succeeding forty or fifty years. 
From the records of books published by, or on behalf of, the 
Society, and of the numbers distributed in the various parts 
of the kingdom, in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
we are also led to the conclusion that the Society was very 
nimierous at that period ; and the same conclusion is forced 
upon us by the great number of meeting-houses and burial 
grounds, which, about that time, are known to have existed 
in England. 

Whatever deduction, then, we may be inclined to make 
from the statement before alluded to, it is certain that the 
number of young persons wanting education would be very 
large, at the period to which we are referring. 

It must be remembered, in pursuing our history, that in 
the course of the period included in our present essay, the 
children and grandchildren of the original stock would be on 
the stage. Many of these truly walked with vigour and 
integrity in the steps of their fathers — ^the religion of their 
education was that of their understandings and consciences, 
and their light shone brightly before men — ^but it woidd 
be incompatible with all which we know of the history 
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of religious reformations^ not to suppose that many of the 
descendants who retained the name, had not the spirit 
of theur fathers, that laxity, and indifference to the great 
duties of life, would be found in many instances, and that in 
others, where these did not prevail, and where the external 
character of the Society was preserved — ^its expansive princi- 
ples would be held in a cold formality or narrow sectarianism'. 
Again, in looking towards the condition of the Society at 
that period, we must remember that the door of admission 
was not very strict, and, it can hardly be doubted, that not a 
few came xmder the denomination of Quaker, whose claim 
was, to say the least of it, of an ambiguous character. 
Further, it must be remembered, that at the time to which 
we are referring, literary education was much less generally 
diffused; that consequently much less anxiety prevailed 
to attain it, and that the men of that day were but little 
familiar with those combinations for the effecting of various 
purposes, which so much mark the present times. 

Under all these circumstances we might be prepared to 
expect, that education at this period would, according to 
our present estimate, be very imperfectly provided. Not- 
withstanding the number of boarding schools for Friends' 
children, and the encouragement held out to the use of 
Meeting-houses for schools in country places, as heretofore 
noticed, it is evident from the minutes of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, that a strong impression remained on the minds of 
•Friends that farther provision, and an increased zeal upon the 
subject, were required. It may, however, be fairly asserted 
that this subject claimed the attention of the assembled 
representatives of the Society in London, at very nearly 
every Yearly Meeting, from 170O — 1740.* 

* There are minutes on the subject, in the book of proceedings, or passages in 
the printed Epistle, in the years 1700, 1701, 1702, 1703, 1704, 1705, 1706, 1708, 
1709, 1710, 1711, 1715, 1717, 1718, 1722, 1723, 1724, 1725, 1729, 1731, 1732, 
1733, 1734, 1735, 1736, 1737, 1738. 

D 
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Tlie great burden of these minutes is ^'a godly care for 
the good education of children in the fear^ nurture^ and 
admonition of the Lord : in the frequent reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, and in sobriety, modesty, and plainness of habit 
and speech : yet they do not overlook the due provision tor 
the education of their children in necessary learning, from 
.which they desire that no poor Friend^ children may be 
excluded. 

In 1712> the Yearly Meeting thus expresses its concern, 
upon the subject of religious instruction : 

"We exhort all parents of children to be very careful to 
educate and train them up in the fear of Ood, and know- 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, according to the 
Holy Scriptures, and to be good examples to them in all 
things as becomes men and women professing godliness, that 
good footsteps may be left by us to future generations, which 
may be helpful to those who succeed us in the right way of 
the Lord/^ 

Again, in 171^^ they give somewhat similar counsel, re- 
minding Friends of the command to the children of Israel, 
to teach their children diligently the precepts of the Lord. 

In 1713^ we find the following passage in the General 
Epistle : — *^ It having been frequently recommended that 
Friends shoidd be diligent in providing schools for the 
education of their youth, not only in useful and necessary 
learning, but also to bring them up in the fear of God, in a 
sense of his holy life upon their spirits, and in frequent read- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures and other good books; so we 
have accounts from divers parts of this kingdom, that Friends 
are in the practice thereof, and have had good sucoeaa in 
their endeavour therein, yet we have also accounts that there 
is in some places want of Schools, and as has been advised, 
in the Epistle from this meeting. Anno 1709. Where 
Friends want ability, their Monthly and Quarterly Meetings 
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are desired to assist them^ that the children of the poor may 
have due help of education, instruction, and necessary learn- 
ing ; and that the children of both rich and poor may be 
early provided with industrious employments, that they may 
not grow up in idleness, looseness, and vice/^ 

In 172^^ the minutes state that the meeting having had 
much friendly conference on the Education of Friends' 
children, a number of Friends were appointed to draw up an 
£lpistle on the subject, or to insert a paragraph relative to it 
in the General Epistle. The Committee brought in to a 
future sitting of the meeting a pretty long paper on the 
subject, but as it did not in some parts fully come up to 
what was intended, the whole matter was referred to the 
Meeting for Sufferings. 

In 1723, the subject was again before the Yearly Meeting. 
It would seem that the essay produced was not entirely 
satisfactory, as it was again committed for revision ; but 
in the following year, the document presented by the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings was approved, and fifteen thousand copies 
of it ordered to be printed and circulated. 

In 1731, mothers of children, as having frequently the 
best opportunities of influencing the youthful mind, are 
earnestly advised ^^ to take particular care to instruct them 
in the knowledge of religion and the Holy Scripture, because 
it has been found that good impressions early made on the 
tender minds of children have proved lasting means of pre- 
serving them in a religious life and conversation.'^ 

In the years 1734 — ^6, and 8, the Yearly Meeting urges 
upon Friends very earnestly the right training of their youth, 
and especially presses, in each of these years, the duty of the 
frequent reading of the Holy Scriptures. But a passage in 
the Epistle of 1734 so folly and ably sets forth the concern 
of the Society at that time, that we cannot well refrain from 
inserting it. — It is as follows : ^' As there has been heretofore, 
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80 there yet remains upon this meeting a peculiar regard to, 
and weighty concern for^ the offspring of Friends^ that the 
rising generation might be trained up in the principles and 
practice of the Christian religion ; in order whereunto, as 
formerly^ so now again, we recommend a humble waiting 
upon the Lord, for the manifestation of his power and spirit, 
and a diligent reading of the Holy Scriptures in your famiUes, 
and that masters of families, parents and guardians of chil- 
dren, at proper and convenient opportunities^ would stir up 
those under their care to a diligence herein ; showing them 
that these sacred writings do contain the doctrines of our 
profession, and explaining to them, as the Lord by his Spirit 
shall enable, the grounds and causes inducing Friends to 
distinguish themselves by not conforming to the vain fashions 
and corrupt customs of the world ; and that (me great end of 
Christ's coming was to form to himself a people, who by 
their lives and conversation shoidd be patterns of that sim- 
plicity, holiness, and charity, which our great Lord himself 
in the most perfect manner exhibited, leaving us an example 
that we shoidd follow his steps. By simplicity we under-^ 
stand an inward sincerity and lowly disposition of. mind, pro- 
ducing that plainness of speech, habit, and manners, which 
Christ himself and his Holy Apostles recommended. By 
holiness we intend an internal purity and renovation of mind 
wrought in us by tihe Grace of God, the firuits whereof are a 
devout and religious behaviour, justice and inoffensiveness in 
all our dealings and conversation. By charity we mean that 
spirit of love, compassion, and forbearance, wherein consists 
[practically] the sum and substance of religion; the intro^ 
duction of that universal peace and good will upon earth, 
which is the great design of Christianity, as well as the badge 
and characteristic of our profession.'^ 

In 1737^ there is a minute recommending the instruction 
of youth in some of the modem languages, with reference' 
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chiefly to its facilitating tiie spreading of the truth in foreign 
parts. 

In 1740^ the reading of the Scriptures in families is very 
earnestly pressed upon Friends; and in 1745^ those school- 
masters who have boarders are urged frequently ^^to call 
them together to a solemn reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
and to press and excite them to the observance of the 
Christian precept therein contained/' 

We think it is evident, from the course and tenour of 
these minutes, in which we have such a reiteration of ex- 
cellent advice, that during the period a deep concern rested 
upon the minds of the most prominent members of the 
Society, in regard to the right education of youth. The 
forming of true Christian character is ever the first thing, 
and indeed the (me thing respecting which they are anxious— ^ 
but in forming the character of the Christian man, they do 
not overlook his social and animal being, and they are 
anxious for his acquisition of whatever arts and sciences may 
in these respects improve his condition by fitting him for the 
better performance of his duties and the supply of his wants. 

It is observable that for the carrying on of religious in- 
struction and the formation of right habits, they look mainly 
to parents, and to those schoolmasters who are entrusted 
with the care of children. They did not, however, exclude 
the Church from a share of care in this important matter, 
inasmuch as, independently of those influences which were 
connected with our meetings for reUgious worship, there 
were many exhortations to Friends to endeavour to help and 
stir up those who were deficient in this duty; and besides 
this general advice, there were in many places, sanctioned by 
the Yearly Meeting, regular Youths' Meetings, and the prac- 
tice in earlier times of Family Visits by Committees of the 
Monthly Meetings, must be considered as another means 
through which the Church might be said directly to watch 
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over the right training of the youth. In regard to Youths^ 
Meetings^ the following extract from the records of the 
Yearly Meeting in 1705 will, perhaps, hest illustrate their 
character. It is part of a report to that Meeting from the 
Quarterly Meeting of London. *^ We have meetings quar- 
terly for the instruction of youth still continued among us^ 
wherein godly exhortations are frequently given to them, and 
others, touching their good conversation according to truth — 
which we have ground to hope will have a good effect, as in 
measure we have aheady found.'' But notwithstanding all 
the efforts which were made, and all the good which was 
effected, and we have no doubt that much was effected, those 
reiterated appeals to Friends on the part of the Yearly- 
Meeting shows that the state of society, in regard to educa- 
tion, was far from satisfactory. — ^This will appear indisputable 
when we have traced a little further the proceedings of the 
Yearly Meeting on this subject ; but before we do this, we 
woidd refer briefly to some of the circumstances of the 
Society at this period, which appear proper to be noticed, 
before we draw any conclusions as to the effects of the 
methods pursued by it in regard to Education. 

Among the early converts to the doctrines preached by 
George Fox, were many persons of learning and talents — 
not a few who had had the best education which the schools 
and colleges of that day afforded. Though for Christ's sake 
they were willing to be esteemed fools by those who were 
then most esteemed for their wisdom ; they never decried 
learning, except as a necessary qualification for a gospel 
minister. Several of these learned men became instructors 
of youth in the Society ; yet, of the educated persons who 
united themselves to the Society, the nimiber was not large 
who entered on this engagement ; and when we consider the 
rapid increase of the body — ^the great variety in the circum* 
stances of the individuals — ^the large number of the less 
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educated, and quite ignorant persons who received the Truth ; 
and the obstruction which it would offer in many cases to 
the education of their children in the usual schools of the 
country, we ought not to be surprised, under all these cir- 
cumstances, that a complete system of literary education had 
not been established in the Society. And when we further 
consider that in the earlier part of the period which we are 
now surveying, most of the primitive labourers had been 
removed fix)m works to rewards, we may be prepared to 
expect that, notwithstanding all the zeal on the subject 
which had been excited, there did remain in the masSy no 
inconsiderable portion of ignorance, and of what is its usual 
accompaniment, some indifference in regard to the subject of 
education. — ^A large portion of the Society was, at the time 
we are referring to, engaged in rural occupation, and the 
bringing of any system of local instruction to bear upon 
this class is well known to be attended with considerable 
difficulties. 

It would be unreasonable to expect as we have already 
observed that the successors of men, who from a powerful 
individual conviction, had been united together in rehgious 
fellowship, should feel and act exactly or altogether as their 
predecessors had done. Although one in outward profession 
with their fathers, there would doubtiess be many who did 
not submit to the power of religion on their minds, and 
who were therefore of the world. The children of those 
who were only nominally Friends would, of course, fail to be 
rightly instructed in their principles. — A time of comparative 
ease had succeeded to one of great suffering. — ^A general 
character for industry, integrity, and good sense had been 
obtained by the Society, which fsMsilitated their mercantile and 
other business proceedings, they were successful in the arts of 
procuring a livelihood, and there is no doubt that in connexion 
with these things, good in themselves, the love of the world 
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had caused the love of many to better things to wax cold* 
That much of this prevailed towards the middle of the last 
century cannot be doubted — the discipline had become in 
many places relaxed^ and the testimonies of the Society, in 
various important points, scarcely uphekL But there was 
still a living religious enei^ in the body, and the men who 
assembled annually, and issued from time to time their 
earnest exhortations, at length found strength to make a 
vigorous effort for the better education ot youth, and for the 
revival of the ancient discipline in its vigour and purity. If 
we were delineating at large the rise and progress of the 
Society, we might expatiate much further on the circum-* 
stances which marked this, its middle age, but we have said 
enough for our present purpose, introductory to the further 
history of the educational proceedings of the Society. 

In the year l7l^^ a minute of the Yearly Meeting states^ 
^^ That the want of proper persons amongst Friends, qualified 
for schoolmasters, has been the occasion of great damage to 

the Society in many places We desire 

Friends would, in their Monthly Meetings, assist young men 
of low circumstances, whose genius and conduct may be 
suitable for that office, with the means reqidsite to obtain the 
proper qualifications ; and when so qualified afford them the 
necessary encouragement for their support.^^ 

In the same year the state of society, in regard to educa« 
tion, is again referred to. There is an affecting energy in its 
lamentation and dose searching appeals. ^^ It has been 
matter of affliction to this meeting to understand, by the 
accounts received from the counties, that, notwithstanding the 
repeated exhortations and tender counsel given forth by this 
meeting to parents and others concerned for youth, and who 
ought to be properly engaged for their due education, and 
the forming of their tender minds to the exercise of piety 
and reli^on, — too great a deficiency appears in this most 
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important duty. Under a pressing concern of mind^ for the 
revival of so necessary a care, early enjoined the people of 
God : i. e. the Israelites, and the concern of the faithful in 
every age, we communicate this additional counsel, that there 
ought to be proper limitations assigned [by Friends] to their 
anxiety after this world, and a hearty engagement to seek 
primarily after that blessing which maketh truly rich, and 
brings no sorrow with it. The neglect of this weighty obliga- 
tion has produced fatal effects to the youth in many places— 
the life of religion being lost by the parents, they have been 
disabled from instructing their children, and the most excel- 
lent part of that near relation has been entirely lost — ^their 
minds bent to the world and devoted to its pursuits, have 
centered them in the pursuit of earthly possessions, as their 
principal and only good — and a jealous and righteous God 
has often punished such in themselves, or offspring, as he did 
the people of old (Haggai i.) : ^^ Ye looked for much and lo ! 
it came to little, and when ye brought it home I did blow 
upon it. — Why ? saith tne Lord of Hosts, because of mine 
house that is waste, and ye run every man into his own 
house.'* 

In the year 17^8, the Yearly Meeting came to the con- 
clusion to take some more decided steps than they had here- 
tofore done. After again expressing their sense of the im- 
portance of provision for the instructiim of the offspring of 
Friends, in learning and knowledge suitable to their stations, 
and apart from the influence of corrupt communication and 
bad example, it is directed that the several Quarterly Meet- 
ings shoidd send to the Meeting for Sufferings, as speedily 
as may be, an account of what Schools are kept for the edu- 
cation of Friends' chUdren in their respective quarters, 
distinguishing such as are boarding schools, in order to be 
laid before the next Yearly Meeting. The subject was 
resumed in the following year, on the bringing up of the 
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retains from the counties.* They were referred again to the 
Meeting for Sufferings^ with instructions to consider of and 
propose a plan for the more effectual encouragement of 
schoolmasters and mistresses ; and Friends in general were 
earnestly desired to communicate their sentiments on the 
subject. It appears that a Special Committee was appointed 
by the Meeting for Sufferings^ and the report of this Com- 
mittee was presented to the Yearly Meeting of 1760. The 
Committee^s report presents a plan for the improvement of 
the state of education in the Society^ from which some ex- 
tracts will now be read.t It is evident that an extensive^ 
systematic procedure was contemplated — ^and it strikingly 
shows how many difficulties presented themselves^ and at 
what labour and exercise of mind those provisions for educa- 
tion in our Society, which are now so familiar to us^ were 
obtained. 

The report was referred to the consideration of a Com- 
mittee of 51 Friends, who were to report their judgment to 
a future sitting. 

John Fothergill (M.D.) presented the report of this Com- 
mittee to the Yearly Meeting. It recommended that copies 
of the proposed plan, so far as it referred to the Counties, 
should be sent down to the Quarterly Meetings, with a 
desire that they should carry the recommendations into 
effect and execution, and to report their progress to the next 
Yearly Meeting. These recommendations of the Committee 
were adopted by the Meeting. 

We had intended to have traced the farther progress of 
the subjects up to the period of the establishment of Ack- 
worth School, when the Society may be said to have adopted 
a system of general boarding-school education, but the length 

* We regret much not having been able to find a copy of these documents. 

t See Ai^endiz. 
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to which this essay has ahready extended forbids our proceed- 
ing farther at the present meeting. It is not^ however, aa 
unsuitable time to stop. We have arrived at the verge of 
another set of efforts — we are come to a point which forms 
an era in the Society's history — the time in which the Yearly 
Meeting sent forth a large Committee to visit all the meet- 
ings, within its compass, and through which, under the 
Divine blessing, an important reformation was made in the 
exercise of the discipline, in connexion with an increased 
attention to the right education of youth. 

Let us not, however, suppose from the faithful complaints 
and reproofs which we have just heard that the deficiency of 
care in the Society generally, for the right education of 
youth, was greater than it really was. The complainings of 
good men, as to their own state and that of those connected 
with them, are to be taken with reference to the high stand- 
ard which they have before them. Compared with the moral 
and literary state of the people at large, we have not the least 
doubt that the condition of the Children of Friends was highly 
favourable. The men who uttered these complaints were 
scattered up and down in the Society, and were doubtless 
exercised in their respective districts in promoting the object 
which they had so much at heart. It must also be remem- 
bered [that the circmnstances under which right charac- 
ter may be formed, are very various and that the extent of 
educational efforts is by no means to be calculated only from 
the number of our public schools. 

We know that, during the period we have been reviewing, 
there was among the Members of the Society, much tmob- 
trusive piety, and vigorous religious character. We know 
that the Friends of that day, stood high in the estimation of 
their fellow-Christians for conscientious integrity. We know 
that there were not a few, who in their respective neighbour- 
hoods, were as burning lights. — ^We know from good infor- 
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mation^ that there was much religious influence exerted on 
young persons^ which tended to fix on their minds a deep 
reverence for the Almighty^ and a tender fear of offending 
Him. We know^ too^ when we some of us look back to the 
character — religious^ moral, or intellectual — of our fathers 
and grandfathers, that there was much — ^very much in it — 
which we woidd wish, above ell things to see realized in 
that of our children and grandchildren. 
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Wb have traced in our previous papers^ however imperfectly^ 
the proceedings of the Society of Friends^ in regard to edu- 
cation^ up to the year 1760. 

We have seen^ that scarcely had the Society become fully 
embodied^ when the right training of youth^ in the fear of 
God^ in the knowledge of all their relative duties^ as laid 
down in Holy Scripture^ and in all useful civil learnings was 
the earnest and prominent concern of George Fox^ and his 
associates. As the members of the body increased by exten- 
sive convincements as well as by the natural increase of 
families^ the want of some distinct educational provision was 
strongly felt. Various efforts were made through day schools 
and private boarding schools to provide for the wants of the 
rising generation. The Yearly Meeting &om time to time^ 
during nearly the whole period which we have reviewed, 
ui^ed the subject of tiie right education of youth. Whether 
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in times of persecution or of comparative ease^ this was the 
topic of almost constant recurrence ; and still at the period 
at which the last paper concluded^ a deep sense was enter- 
tained in the Yearly Meetings that the educational means^ 
already provided^ were wholly inadequate to the wants of the 
rising generation — ^particularly those of the poorer class — ^and 
that the Society suffered greatly firom the want of a more 
complete provision for the education of youth^ in useful 
literature and arts^ under the fostering care of right minded 
instructors. 

We left the Yearly Meeting earnestly engaged in the 
prosecution of this object. In the year 1758^ returns were 
directed to be made from the coimties^ as to the state of edu- 
cation within their bounds : these returns were received in the 
following year^ and referred to the Meeting for Sufferings, 
which reported on them to the Yearly Meeting of 1760. 
This report, which engaged the close attention of the meet- 
ing, states, ^^that in some counties there are no Friends^ 
Schools, that in others they are for the most part mixed ; 
that the number of able and well qualified teachers amongst 
us is very small ; and, from the difficulty there is in procur- 
ing suitable instructors, where they are wanted, it would 
seem that the niunber of scholars they produce, of reputation 
for learning, is very inconsiderable.^' 

As the youth could not be instructed without teachers, the 
report goes, at great length, into the consideration of the 
means of providing them. A training establishment, and the 
increase of the remuneration to the instructors of youth, 
were prominent topics of the report, and subscriptions were 
recommended to be sent up for these objects. 

All this labour, however, appears to have been fruitless of 
any very obvious results. Ignorance, there is reason to 
believe, was but too prevalent in many parts, especially in 
the rural districts^ where the members of the Society were 
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at that time very numerous^ and it has long been observed 
that the desire for knowledge is usually in the inverse pro- 
portion of its need. 

The Yearly Meeting looked to the Quarterly Meetings to 
execute the plans which it laid down; but these do not 
appear to have had the zeal and energy on the subject which 
led them to respond to it. There were, doubtless, many 
individuals who fully sympathized with the concern of the 
Yearly Meeting ; but the mass was inert, and it was a case 
in which a mere assent was not sufficient — a pretty general, 
active, and pecuniary co-operation was requisite. 

Such at this time was the state of things in the large 
Quarterly Meeting of Yorkshire, and it may, perhaps, be 
considered as not an unfair specimen of the average condi- 
tion. In the 12th month, 1761> the proposals of the Yearly 
Meeting were received and sent to the Monthly Meetings. 
At the next Quarterly Meeting, a minute, to the following 
effect was adopted, viz. : — 

'^This meeting having under consideration the proposal of 
the Yearly Meeting respecting the encouragement of Friends^ 
Schools, is of opinion, that, although the said proposal 
seems not to suit the circumstances of this county, a 
better encouragement of schools is very much wanted, 
and would be of great use ; and, if a sum of money 
was subscribed for supporting the expense, an arrangement 
might be made, which, in time, would obtain the important 
end proposed, and recommend itself to the regard of such 
Friends as want a subject for &eir benefactions. — It is, 
therefore, desired that each Monthly and particular 
Meeting would promote a generous subscription among 
Friends of ability, and bring an account thereof to our 
next meeting : subscriptions to be called for when a 
plan is concerted which is satisfactory to the Quarterly 
Meeting.^ 
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This minute is certainly of a very indefinite cbaracter, and 
not well calculated to bring considerable subscriptions. The 
next Quarterly Meetings however, appears by its minutes to 
have been more earnest on the subject, and it is well known 
that there was, at that time, among its members, a number 
of Friends deeply interested in this question, who were 
determined to bring it forward, in some practical shape. 

^*The instruction of young people (says the minute of 
12ih month, 1762) in useful learning is of such consequence 
to them as individuals, and of such importance to the 
Society in general, that all own the utility of the proposal ; 
although many seem to despair of obtaining the means of 
carrying it into execution. Yet upon re-considering the 
repeated recommendation of it from the Yearly Meeting*, 
and the proposition from Brighouse Monthly Meeting, for 
raising £2,000, for the purpose — ^This meeting is of opinion, 
that if Friends, whom Providence hath blessed with -some- 
thing to spare, would generally subscribe^ in some good 
degree, according to their circumstances, a sufficient fund 
(even exceeding that proposed) would be easily raised in this 
county, which would enable Friends to carry into execution 
a plan of education that would in time obtain the invaluable 
benefits proposed: we therefore, desire to recommend it 
again to the serious consideration of those Meetings and 
those Friends who have either not subscribed, or have not 
done it in a manner proportioned to the importance of the 
occasion. And if such as are not disposed to subscribe a 
proportionate sum to be paid when called for, would be 
pleased to subscribe an adequate annual sum, to be paid for 
tlieir life ; it is not doubted but a plan to be agreed upon for 
the education of our young people in useful learning (in 
which Friends in low circumstances will be particularly 
regarded, and assistance extended to their respective situa- 
tions as much as possible) would recommend itself to the 
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(utnre regard of Friends ; — ^the deficiency occasioned by the 
death of annual subscribers^ would be amply supplied by 
their successors ; and the fund gradually increased by those 
who want an opportunity of conferring a real and lasting 
benefit on posterity/' 

The warmth of feeling, upon the subject, which pervaded 
the meeting at the moment when this minute was agreed 
upon, does not appear to have prevailed in the Monthly 
Meetings, to which it was referred — caution rather than zeal 
were exhibited in their conduct. They desired to be furnished 
with a specific plan, before they proceeded in the raising of 
subscriptions. A plan was accordingly directed to be pre-^ 
pared, and it was submitted to the Quarterly Meeting of the 
ninth month, 1762. This plan was prepared by a laige 
committee, which had had various proposals submitted to it* 

After expressing their regret, as to the difficulty of young 
persons, in low circumstances, obtaining useful learnings 
(partly from the want of schools, partly from the incompe- 
tency of those who teach them, and partly from the indiffer- 
ence of those who have the charge of such yotmg persons,) 
they again urge the raising of £2,000, at least, so that there 
might be an income of j£lOO per annum, to devote to the 
promotion of the great object, in such ways as may hereafter 
appear best, with reference to the circumstances of Friends* 
They make, however, several distinct propositions, of which 
we give the substance. 

That five or more persons be engaged, well qualified to 
teach the English tongue, in the best modem manner, and 
writing and accounts. A salary of £20 per annum was pro- 
posed for each of these masters, and they were to be fixed 
each of them in some central part of one of die laiger 
Particular Meetings, that is most in want. It was expected 
tiiat some friend of ability would give him his board and 
lodging for instructing hi» children and servants. Here the 
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master was to remain for four or six months^ teaching th^ 
children of poor Friends gratis ; but receiving payment from 
those who were of ability. An evening school was to be 
kept for servants and young people^ who were deficient in 
learnings and to be cured of bad and unbecoming habits in 
reading. 

Having made his proper sojourn in one place^ the master 
is to go to another^ endeavouring in every place where he 
resided^ to improve the qualifications of the masters and 
mistresses^ who may happen to be stationary, and whose 
attainments were deficient. After a few years, when these 
emissaries of knowledge, had sown their precious seed, and 
had raised up competent instructors, in various places, they 
themselves were to settle down, in their honourable calling, 
in the places where they might be of most service. Lame 
and infirm persons, of competent abilities, were to be en- 
couraged, to place themselves imder the care of the com- 
mittee, to be qualified for the office of teacher, engaging 
when so prepared to be under the direction of the committee, 
who were to have the management of the trust. 

These were the main propositions of the Report. They 
contemplate chiefly the instruction of the poor. An efficient 
provision for the education of the more opulent classes was 
deferred to a future time, when the committee should have 
gsdned more experience in regard to the subject referred to 
them. 

The idea of a school for the northern counties, where a 
liberal education should be given, is thrown out in the report 

Whether the plans, thus proposed, were adapted to the- 
condition of the Society at that period — whether the details 
were feasible, and the sanguine expectations of the committee, 
were likely from their character, to be realized— need nOt to 
be discussed. The scheme was never brought to the test of 
experiment. . So little disposition .appeared to subscribe to 
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the ptoposed fund^ that at the next quarter^ the request for 
donations seems to be withdrawn, and annual subscriptions 
for three years, are recommended to be brought up, to carry 
out the proposed plan, or any other that the Yearly Meeting 
might think better adapted to attain the object. From the 
minutC) it is pretty evident, that disappointment was felt ; 
hope is, however, expressed in regard to the future, and 
liberality on behalf of so important an object, is strongly 
urged. The Monthly Meetings were desired to appoint 
proper persons, to apply to Friends of ability individually. 

At the Quarterly Meeting in the third month, 1763, it is 
evident that still there was not a hearty general co-operation 
in the plan — ^perhaps not in the object — for the next quarter. 
Friends have again to be urged to make the appointment ; 
and those meetings who do not think the plan adapted to 
their circumstances were encouraged to send their own plans 
to the committee* At the next Quarterly Meeting, the 
specific plan was abandoned and subscriptions were again 
urged for the general object to be applied as circumstances 
might render desirable. Six months after, there was brought 
up the offer from the Monthly Meetings of donations, 
amoimting to j£l3. 13s. ; and of annual subscriptions, 
j£22. Is. 6d« The next quarter adds £14 to the annual 
subscriptions. At a subsequent meeting, other meetings 
are urged to bring up their contributions, but the caU was in 
vain ; and the whole subject ceases, for several years, to be 
noticed on the books of the Quarterly Meeting. Such 
appears to have been the prevailing indifference upon the 
subject of education at this time, or, which we have no 
doubt is the true view of the matter, the indisposition to 
engage in any combined operation, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing more than was to be had in the respective localities* 

It is believed, however, that the anxiety of many Friends 
upon the subject continued unabated ; and in a few years^ a 
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committee was again appointed to prepare a plan. Stimu- 
lated by a legacy of £50 on condition that the Quarterly 
Meeting would raise £500^ [the interest of the whole to be 
applied to the education of poor Friends^ children^ by 
schoolmasters who were FriendsJ application was again 
made for subscriptions to the several Monthly Meetings, 
and with no little hesitation and difficulty the sum was 
obtained. 

The plan proposed to the Quarterly Meeting, notwith* 
standing all the discouragements which had been encoun- 
tered, was of a comprehensive character. It embraced the 
training of teachers, as well as the education of the children 
of Friends of the poor and middle classes of society. It was 
not proposed to establish a school, or to send out itinerant 
instructors. A Committee of thirty Friends was to meet 
quarterly, and apply the interest of the fund. A representar 
tive from each Monthly Meeting was to' attend and to give 
replies to four queries, viz. : — 

1. Is there any schoolmaster or schoolmistress of a sober 
and orderly conduct, who hath not encouragement sxutable 
to his or her application and ability ? 

2. Is there any want of schoolmasters or schoolmistresses 
within your Monthly Meeting; and what encouragement is 
there for such to settle ? 

3. Are there any youth, of either sex, of suitable disposi* 
tions and capacities, who want assistance to be qualified for 
schoolmasters or schoolmistresses ? 

4. What children or young pupils are under difficulties in 
getting necessary learning ? 

This is the history of the rise of what is now called ^^The 
School Fund of York Quarterly Meeting.*^ The narrative 
has been long, and we fear will have been tedious. It is 
not, however, without instruction and interest. The zeal 
and patience of our ancestors was not exerted in vain* Their 
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iiopeful minds outran those of their contemporaries — ^but 
their anticipations of the means which were to be found and 
the good which was to be effected^ have both been realized. 
The fund now amounts to about j£6^000, the interest of 
which is appropriated to the sending of poor children to 
Ackworth and Rawdon Schools ; and also, largely, to the 
training of teachers. 

We have dwelt upon this history of tlie proceedings in 
York Quarterly Meeting, under the apprehension that it 
exhibits a pretty fair illustration of the general state of 
Friends^ minds in regard to the subject. It is believed that 
the only school really es'tablished in connexion with the 
urgent recommendation of the Yearly Meeting was one at 
Gildersome, instituted by Friends of Brighouse Monthly 
Meeting. In that meeting an educational spirit prevailed, as 
may be inferred both from this step and from their express* 
ing a confident opinion as to the Quarterly Meeting being 
able to raise £2,000, for the carrying out of an efficient 
4scheme of education. Many Friends in other parts of the 
nation are known to have been anxious on the subject, and 
perhaps they did what they could. At that time a lai^e 
portion of the Friends of Yorkshire might be said to be of 
iiie agricultural class; and it does not appear that much 
desire for learning, or at least for any other than was to be 
obtained at home, prevailed in the rural districts. The idea 
of travelling for knowledge was foreign to their habits. 
Individuals were solicitous for a change of system, but the 
minds of the many were evidently not prepared for it. It 
does not appear that any Quarterly Meeting established a 
public school, or took any very decided step for the carry- 
ing out of the object so often recommended by the Yearly 
Meeting. 

It was now pretty evident that the establishment of 
Schools really adapted to the wants of the body in the 
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various districts^ was not to be effected by recommendations 
to the Quarterly Meetings. Some other method was neces* 
sary. The zeal of Friends who met in the Yearly Meeting 
capacity was not abated — ^they saw the importance of making 
provision for the better education of the youth of the Society, 
and the time was arrived for a new effort. May we not 
believe that a power higher than their own directed the 
course which was to be taken ? 

In the year 1777^ the Yearly Meeting came to the conclu- 
sion that the object which they were pursuing would be best 
attained by the establishment of boarding schools. A plaa 
was laid before the meeting, and referred to the Meeting for 
Sufferings, to deliberate upon and present to the next 
Yearly Meeting. 

The minute was as follows : ^^ It being the judgment ol 
this meeting, that encouragement for boarding schools^ 
suitable for the education of children whose parents are not 
in affluence, will be advantageous — ^the consideration of a 
plan for that purpose is referred to the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, to be laid before the (Yearly) Meeting next year, to 
which Friends in the country are desired to join their atten- 
tion and assistance.^^ 

Now we have the head detennining to act for the body — 
and a specific idea governing the mode of action. The Yearly 
Meeting will undertake to establish boarding schools with a 
jspecial reference to ^^ the children of such persons as must 
either provide for their offspring a very cheap education or 
none at all.^' Nevertheless, the idea is not strictly limited 
to that class; the minute expresses its ^judgment that the 
encouragement of boarding schools for the education of the 
children of parents not in affluence will be advantageous.^' 

One of those circumstances which we are apt to call acci- 
dental, but in which we may often perceive the direction of 
a wise and gracious Providence, determined the precise 
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mode of proceeding and brought the matter to an immediatei 
issue. 

Few men, if any, in the Yearly Meeting, were more 
interested in the subject of education, which had so long 
occupied its attention, than Dr. John Fothergill. Travelling 
in Yorkshire, in the same year (1777^) a Friend much inter- 
ested in the subject of education, mentioned to him that the 
Ackworth Hospital^ established for the reception and care of 
foundling children, was on sale, and would be likely to be^ 
sold for a very moderate price. Having examined the plan^ 
and found it well adapted to the purpose of a school, he 
spoke on his return to London to several Friends on the 
subject. Being united in opinion as to the importance of 
the proposal, the price was asked and the matter was laid 
before the Meeting for Sufferings. It naturally wished to 
have had the concurrence of the Yearly Meeting, before it 
took any step, but it was found that the opportunity of pur- 
chasing would probably be lost by delay. A few Fritends, 
therefore, stepped forward with an offer to bear the Meeting 
for Sufferings harmless, should the ensuing Yearly Meeting 
decline the purchase. The extensive premises, with eighty- 
four acres of land, were then purchased for J67,000. 

In an early period of the next Yearly Meeting, a Com- 
mittee, consisting of one Friend out of every County, with 
a Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings, and any other 
Friend who inclined to attend, was appointed to take the 
matter into consideration — ^various meetings were held and 
largely attended ; the whole matter was explained, and the 
inquiries and doubts proposed were answered, as it appeared^ 
to general satisfaction. 

The Committee reported, that in their opinion the house 
and estate of Ackworth, contracted for by consent of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, should be purchased for the use of 
the Society, and they recommended that ^^a liberal subscription. 
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be^ immediately^ set on foot to make good this purchase^ and 
that the Meeting for Sufferings should be at liberty to borrow 
money on interest^ to such extent as might be required.'^ 

The Yearly Meeting adopted the following minute: — 
^' William Tuke^ from the Committee appointed to consider 
the affair of boarding schools^ for the education of Friends' 
children whose parents are not in qffluefU circmmstancesy 
brought in a report; which being several times read, is 
agreed to by this meeting/^ The Committee were to meet 
again to prepare the outline of a plan for carrying the matter 
into execution, and books for the entry of subscriptions were 
to be opened immediately* 

The greatest cordiality and liberality now preyailed amongst 
Friends in the carrying out of the object. — ^* When the 
matter was opened in the Yearly Meeting/^ says Dr. Fother- 
gill, ^ and properly explained. Friends seemed to vie with each 
other in their generous efforts/^ Donations to the amount of 
£6,965, and subscriptions for annuities amounting to £3,100, 
are stated in the report of 17^0, as having been received. 

The Yearly Meeting had now taken upon itself to provide 
for the education of the Members of the Society, not in 
cffiuence — and it had determined to make the provision by 
the establishment of a large boarding schooL It is evident 
that if the Quarterly Meetings had had strength to make the 
provision for themselves, the Yearly Meeting would not have 
acted — and the proceedings in this affair are an illustration 
of the benefit which is derived from the relation of the 
several meetings to each other, viz. : the Yearly Meeting, 
Quarterly Meetings, and Monthly Meetings. Especially do 
they illustrate the value of that representative assembly, 
concentrating the religious vigour of the various parts of the 
body, which annually meets to inquire into and deliberate 
upon, the state of the Society. — No doubt, however, can be 
reasonably entertained that the proceedings of the Quarterly 
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Meetizig?^ as already related in regard to Yorkshire^ had « 
beneficial influence on the Monthly Meetings; and had pre- 
pared the way for the step which the Society^ in its Yearly 
Meeting capacity^ ultimately took. 

It was agreed that the House should be opened on the 
25th of the 3rd Month, 177^, for the reception of three 
hundred children of both sexes, under the tide of Ackworth 
School. The scheme of education is thus briefly stated :— - 
^^ It is proposed that the principles we profess be diligently 
inculcated, and due care taken to preserve the children from 
bad habits and immoral conduct. That the English language^ 
writing, and arithmetic, be carefully taught to both sexes. 
That the girls also be instructed in housewifery and useful 
needlework.^' The direction was placed in the first instance 
in the Meeting for Sufferings. 

A letter to a Friend in the country, relative to the 
intended School at Ackworth, dated in the 1st Month, 1779, 
by Dr. Fothergill, is an admirable prospectus of the establish- 
ment. We shall notice several parts of this letter as regards 
the objects of the school. After alluding to the abundant 
care and endeavours which had been used for the education 
of Friends' children, he says : ^* We have many schools for 
the education of youth amongst us, and many very deserving 
schoolmasters in various parts of this nation, where the 
children of those who are in affluent circumstances receive a 
competent share of learning ; and that those who are of less 
ability may partake of the like benefit is the object of the 
present institution." In another place, he says, ^^It is 
agreed, that as the School is intended for the education, 
maintenance, and clothing of children whose parents are 
not in affluence; that they shall be instructed in reading, 
writing, and accounts, as fully as the time allowed them 
will permit. Some useful employment may be provided for the 
boysy according as their age^ strength^ talents, or condition 
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may require. Learning and labtmr properly intermixed greatly 
Oisist the ends of both — a sound mind in a healthy body. The 
girls \nU also be instructed in knittings spinning, useful 
needlework, and in such domestic occupations as are suitable 
to their sex and station/' 

Great as was the importance which the Friends of that 
day attached to the instruction of youth in useftd learning, 
their primary object appears to have been to tndn them up 
in soimd Christian habits. '^ Many children amongst us/^ 
says the letter, ^^ sustain a grievous loss, by not being early 
and properly made acquainted with the principles we profess. 
For want of this instruction, they become too easy a prey to 
the customs of the world ; and those habitudes which would 
be as a kind of hedge about them, and protect them from 
many temptations, are thrown down, and all the allurements 
of vice and folly suffered to seduce their affections to their 
ruin. When they cease to be distinguished from others by 
their garb and deportment, they too often cease to be dis* 
tinguished from the world by their morals, and the rectitude 
of their conduct.^' 

But general as was the concurrence of Friends in the new 
plan, and liberally and promptly as it was supported by 
pecuniary aid, there were those who, on various grounds^ 
doubted the propriety of the step. Whether it was best to 
train up the class of children, for whom the school was 
designed, in a boarding school^ was a serious inquiry on the 
part of many — and it does not appear that the conclusion of 
the Society, in regard to the plan it adopted, was determined 
by an abstract preference of the boarding-school system. 
The mode of action was decided by the circumstances of the 
case. If schools, mainly for Friends^ children, and taught 
by Friends of competent ability and character, had been 
found in various parts, it is evident that Ackworth School 
would not have been established^ The difficulty, perhaps 
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impossibility^ of providing in this way to any consideirable 
extent, for the wants of the Society, and the absence of an 
active zeal for the proper education of children, which but 
too extensively prevailed in the rural districts doubtless 
determined the course which was pursued. Nevertheless, it 
appears to have been Dr. Fothergill^s opinion that a secluded 
situation for children during the course of education, where 
-they were kept from bad company in the way of associations^ 
and from seeing the bad things which children are composed to 
at homCy was in itself desirable. 

The extent of the establishment about to be formed was 
another objection to it ; and here again there is no reason 
to believe that the Friends who promoted this particular 
step, did so on any ground of preference to large establish* 
inents, merely as such. There is some reason to believe the 
contrary. 

" It has been alleged,'^ says Dr. Fothergill, ^^ that it might 
have been much more advantageous to the Socity, could 
three or more schools, on the like foundation, have been 

settled in divers parts of the nation It may 

be thought that small schools are more easily managed than 
larger ; that much would be saved in sending children back- 
wards and forwards; that many parents would consent to 
send their children fifty miles, who would object to three or 
four times that distance; and, in short, that each school 
being under the guidance of Friends, in the particular dis- 
trict, whose convenience it is to serve, its management would 
be inspected with more attention and success, than might be 
supposed to be the case with such an affair as the present. 
But let us look at the probability that such schools w(yuld be 
erected. Have we not seen the endeavours of the Yearly 
Meeting to obtain a much less encouragement, capable of 
admitting forty or fifty children, rendered wholly abortive ? — - 
For my own part, I am convinced by experience that it may 
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be possible to draw tihe attention of Friends to one consider- 
able object, and interest them in its support, whibt lesser 
ones will be apt, in a short time, to disappear/^ 

Thus it was that the system of boarding-school education 
for the children of Friends^ not in affluent circumstances, 
was established amongst us. Whatever, as an abstract ques- 
tion, may be the comparative merits of day and boarding 
schools as general means of education ; under the circum- 
stances of the iSociety, at the period when Ackworth was 
established, there can hardly be a doubt that the system 
which was acted upon was the best. We certainly do not 
think that the use of the boarding-school system involves 
any dereliction of the duty of parents to their children. It 
is a question quite open to be determined by experience, 
whether t^part of the education of youth may not be gener- 
ally conducted with the greatest advantage, from under the 
parental roof. It is generally admitted that the apprentice- 
ship period, which is strictly an educational one, may be in 
most cases best conducted from home. And we incline to 
the opinion that in a large number of instances, and particu- 
larly in the case of boys, there are indications at a much 
earlier period than that at which the business education 
commences, that home is not the best place for the child. 
We also think tliat the boarding-school affords opportunities 
of useful mental development, and for the formation of 
vigorous character^ which are not to be found under the 
system of private tuition or in a day-school. 

The boarding-school may be considered as the first trans- 
plantation from the home seed bed to new ground, in which 
the roots and twigs of the plant have greater opportunity of 
expansion. The day-school in connexion with home care has 
much theoretically to recommend it: human life is seen, and 
many useful lessons are learned, both as regards the child him- 
self and his companions, and we do not undervalue the daily 
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exercise of the filial affections as an educational means^ of 
tiie religious and moral care which right-minded parents may 
exercise over their children. This system of education is 
not, however^ so favourable to the subjection of the will, and 
to the formation of habits of steady application, as that of 
the boarding-school. Neither the parent nor the master 
has that single authority over the boy which is desirable, 
and the associations formed, in going and returning from 
school are often of the least desirable kind. — ^Dr. Fothergill 
evidently considers that the " seclusion '* of the boarding- 
school, furnishes a moral protection to the child, which home^ 
in connexion with the day-school, rarely affords, and we think 
the opinion is substantially correct. Yet, we are not sure 
that his hopes of what was to be done through public 
schools, in the '^ guarded and religious education of youth,'' 
was not overrated. 

It is not very difficult to draw out a fair scheme of 
management for an academy, but to find the people to carry 
it out in its various parts, is &r from easy. It must altso 
be allowed that many youths will be admitted into the 
school, bom. whose society the careful parent would wish to 
keep his child. Home, however, imder the careful parent, is 
far from being secure from external contaminations. The 
servants in a family have often a powerful influence over 
children. The boy will often come largely under the in- 
fluence of the groom, or the gardener, of the porter, or the 
shopman. The most powerful influences in moral education 
frequently, we believe, arise from things which form no part 
of our plan, and are not observed. Whilst the affections 
seem likely to be cultivated in the home system, self-import- 
ance is very apt to be nourished. At the boarding-school 
the boy has to find his own comparative standing, apart from 
any extrinsic advantages. Many can acknowledge that this 
hias been to them a useful lesson^ and that they have learned 
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more of thenuielTes, in the first week or fortnight of their 
becoming inmates in a public school^ than they had done in 
their previous years. The great tendency of these lessons 
is doubtless healthy, but it requires great care on the part ^ 
of the master, that a rough hard tone of feeling be not en^ \ 
gendered. And here we would observe, that one of the most I 
important parts of the master's office is the right direction 
of public opinion among the scholars. There is really a 
power greater than the master's in the community which he 
governs — the power of public opinion among the children 
themselves. — Much may be done indirectly to form and guide 
it, but it may be truly said to be an independent influence. 
A large school is a little democracy — sometimes an oligarchy 
— ^in which the sovereign influences are to be found, in the 
master spirit or spirits of the scholars themselves. The 
degree in which the master is able to govern or direct aright 
this independent authority will, we believe, be found to 
depend more on the weight of his intellectual and Chris- 
tian character, than on any other circumstance. Without 
any disparagement of other means, it is the character of the 
teacher which most powerfully rebukes the evil mind in his 
pupil, and which, by a secret influence, draws within its un- 
seen power, the little hearts already touched by a higher 
hand. We want more, in all our educational plans, to take 
into our account, the doctrine of moral and spiritual affini- 
ties, to remember that the seat of all our difficulties in moral 
education, is the evil heart of man, and, that to conquer or 
subdue it, requires a power which the mere wit and mechan- 
ism of man can never accomplish. 

The question of home or public education is most fre- 
quently determined by the urgency of circumstances rather 
than by theoretical considerations, and the very frequency oi 
this urgency appears to us, a strong indication that th^ 
boarding-school system supplies a natural want in the present 
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circumstances of society i whilst, therefore^ ve admit that nd 
absolute rule can be laid down applicable to all cases, w6 
come to the conclusion, and we think it is supported by the 
experience of our Society, that the boarding-school system 
has in most cases decided advantages in the training of youth> 
over that of private tuition, or of the day school in connexion 
with home. After all, however, the question of home and 
public education must be to a very large extent, one of circum- 
stance : the peculiar character of the child — the ability and 
leisure of parents — ^the associations which the family and its 
connexions afford — the opportunity of obtaining suitable 
teachers at home — ^and the characters of the schools which 
are at command — ^will form the grounds on which the 
course to be pursued will have to be decided. 

Nevertheless we would observe, in closing this review of 
the subject that the establishment which combines most 
fuUy the great features of home with those of the public 
school, and which sedulously cultivates the affections as well 
as the intellect wiU be most beneficial. It may deserve 
serious consideration, whether smaller establishments than 
that of Ackworth, do not on the whole afford superior 
advantages in the formation of right character. 

We must, however, before we entirely leave this subject, 
add a few more words of qualification and caution. Cordially 
approving of the exertions of the Society, in the provision of 
the means of education for its members, and taking a favour- 
able view of the particular means which they employed, we 
do not consider the measures they adopted as taking the real 
charge of education out of the hands of the parent. Expe- 
rience teaches us to be very jealous of any such assumption 
on the part of Society. The parent may have a well- 
grounded confidence in the judgment and kindness of the 
religious body with which he is connected, but he must 
determine for himself where he will place his child ; he must 
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keep up an intercourse with him^ and watcb over him as one 
for whom he is still responsible, and never dream that 
Society has really taken his weighty trust, entirely into its 
own hands. — ^We believe it to be a great fallacy, to suppose 
that Society can rightly take upon itself the training of its 
youth, without the aid and supervision of the parent. His 
anxiety, we are almost ready to say, his needless fears and 
jealousies, are required to watch over the conduct of those 
who are entrusted with the care of his children, and those 
feelings of filial love which are such powerful motives to 
right action, must be quickened by occasional and affec- 
tionate intercourse. Society may do much to help the 
parent, but there is a part in the moral chemistry of man 
which it alone cannot supply. 
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At the last meeting we brought up our review of the pro- 
ceedings of Friends in regard to education^ to the period of 
the establishment of the boarding-school for three hundred 
children^ at Ackworth. We showed, that, after a long series 
of efforts to excite, in the various parts of the Society, that 
zeal on the subject of education, which would lead to the, 
establishment of Schools, of a moderate size, to supply the 
local wants of Friends, the Yeady Meeting found it necessary 
to act on behalf of the body, and to institute for its use 
one large boarding-school establishment ; and it is remark- 
able (notwithstanding the great want of success which 
attended the efforts to which we have referred,) how large a 
share of cordial concurrence, the plan, which was adopted, 
met with, from many Friends in nearly all parts of the 
country. It is reasonable to believe, that the previous 
labours which seemed at the time as if they had been in vain, 
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had done much in preparing the way for this measure. 
Many objections^ it is tnie^ were raised against it, but it 
was evident that the Society only required a decisive step 
to be taken^ to prove by its hearty co-operation, that a real 
interest pervaded the members to a great extent, in regard 
to the right education of their youth. 

In tracing, as we have done, the history of the Yearly 
Meeting's efforts and their issue, we have not said much 
with respect to the provisions for education, actually existing 
in the Society, at^ and for some time preceding, the period 
at which Ackworth School was established. We shall there- 
fore defer the further particulars we have to state, in regard 
to its establishment and proceedings, until we have reviewed 
the state of education in the Society, at the time of its 
institution. 

We cannot^ indeed^ obtain precise information of the 
extent to which, at that period, education was provided by 
private schools for the Society; nor can we state so fully as 
we should desire^ the character of the education which these 
schools afforded. 

On each of these subjects^ however^ we have a little in- 
formation to present to the meeting. Looking at the period 
from 1760 to 1780, we know that there were Boys' Schools 
at the following places, viz. : — 

Tottenham Josiah Forster* 

Worcester » . , James Fells. 

Compton, Dorsetshire . . Jonah Thompson* 

Coggeshall William Matthews^ 

Hemel, Hemstead Thomas Squires. 

Sowerby, near Thirsk . . Thomas EUerby. 

Kendal Thomas Rebanks. 

H^h Flatts Joseph Shaw. 

Wandsworth John Latimer Morton^ 
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Oildersome John Ellis. 

Penketh^ near Warrington Gilbert Thompson. 

Burford^ Oxfordshire . . Thomas Huntley. 

Leeds Joseph Tatham. 

Skipton David Hall. 

Yeakind — Jenkinson. 

These schools were all for boys : the practice of educating 
girls in boarding-schools does not appear to have been then 
prevalent. There were two, however, in the neighbourhood 
of London, and two others have been mentioned to us--one 
at Nottingham, and the other at Pontefract, in Yorkshire. 

To the provision for education for the children of the 
Society, under the care of its own members, must be added 
that afforded by the school and workhouse at Islington, 
under the care of the Quarterly Meeting of London and 
Middlesex, and in which a number of girls, as. well as 
boys, were educated. We have thus twenty-one schools 
known to have been in active operation at or about the 
time when Ackworth School was opened, viz., in 1779* 
There were also, at this time, a few day-schools conducted 
by Friends, but it is believed that few, if any, of these 
were devoted exclusively to the children of the Society 5 and 
the whole number of those who received an education in 
the day-schools kept by Friends, we believe, to have been 
very inconsiderable. It must be observed, then, in endea- 
vouring to estimate the e&tent of educational provisions, 
peculiar to the Society, existing within the twenty years we 
are speaking of, that, of the schools enumerated, it is not 
probable that the whole were in full operation at one time : 
perhaps, however, the deficiency from this cause may be 
compensated by schools then in existence, which are not 
included in our list. We wiU take, therefore, the number of 
these boarding-schools at twenty-one, and reckoning the 
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number in each of them at thirty^ we have only a provision 
for six hundred and thirty children. Now we know by 
a recent careful investigation^ that there are^ at present, 
upwards of a thousand children under education in public or 
private boarding-schools kept by Friends^ or peculiarly 
devoted to the children of Friends* If, as it is believed is 
the case, the number of Friends' children requiring educa- 
tion was greater at that period, than it is at the present 
time, we are led, inevitably, to the conclusion, either, that 
literary instruction was very much neglected, or that it was 
obtained through the medium of day and other schools, not 
conducted by Friends, or in accordance with their habits and 
principles. 

That, in some cases, especially in the rural districts, the 
instruction in many things ^^ useful in the creation,'' wast 
very much neglected, can hardly be doubted : but it is well 
known, that Friends availed themselves to a great extent, of 
the general day-schools in their several neighbourhoods, to 
obtain for their children useful instruction. These schools, 
it is probable, supplied chiefly at the period of which we are 
speaking, the degree of literary education obtained by the 
children of Friends in low circumstances, and no inconsider-* 
able portion of that obtained by those whose parents were 
engaged in rural occupations. 

As regards the education of the higher classes, and those 
engaged in trade in towns, the establishment at Ackworth 
may be considered as forming an aera in the history of our 
educational provisions. In the institution of that seminary 
two important principles were recognized, which have sub- 
sequently been to a great extent acted upon ; first, that the 
Society ought to exert itself for the right instruction of its 
youth in literature and science, in connexion with religious 
care, and in accordance with it^ own principles ; secondly, 
that under the circumstances of the Society of Friends, 
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'this provision was most effectually obtained^ (especially 
as regarded those not in affluent circumstances^) by the 
establishment of boarding-schools under the care and man- 
agement of the Society itself. — Leaving, however, these 
questions, at least for the present, we proceed briefly to refer 
to the character of the boarding-schools, existing within the 
period we have mentioned. Of the school and workhouse 
at Clerkenwell, and subsequently at Islington, we have 
•already spoken. It was opened in the year 1702, for the 
children of poor Friends within the Quarterly Meeting of 
Liondon and Middlesex. 

In 1712 there were twenty-two boys and five girls, in 1719 
thirty-seven boys and eighteen girls, and in 1768 twenty-nine 
boys and eighteen girls under the care of the establishment* 
In the first instance, two hours in each day were devoted to 
school learning, which was limited to reading and writing, 
l>ut in 1709 the time was extended to three hours, and the 
lart of ciphering was concluded to be taught. This was for 
the boys ; we do not find any specific reference to the men- 
tal cultivation of the girls until 1721, when one hour in each 
day was set apart for ^^ reading, writing, &c.*' and the rest of 
the day wa« occupied in ^^ sewing work. Sac/' 

In 1768/ it was resolved that one-half of the boys do 
attend the school the usual hours in the morning, and the 
other half in the afternoon, except fourth-day afternoon, 
when they are to work, and on seventh-day afternoon, when 
they are to play ; and that those who go to school in the 
forenoon of one week, shall go to school in the afternoon of 
the next week, and so on in rotation. This was properly a 
labour school. Work, work, work, may be said to have been 
the motto of its gates. There is some reason, however, to 
fear that listlessness and indolence were within its walls. 
In 1768 it was acknowledged that very little benefit had 
kccrued from the labour of the children, and it was agreed 
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that their time should be equally divided between bbour 
and learning. 

In 17 7^ f Dr. Fothergill, doubtless speaking with great 
caution^ says of it : '' Too few of the youth educated therein 
have turned out useful or respectable members of Society/' 
If a moderate portion of honest, laborious, christian men 
had been reared in this establishment, he would not have 
been likely to have spoken thus of the results — ^his words 
we fear are to be taken as meaning even more of disappoint- 
ment than they exactly express. We believe that the fruits 
did not speak well of the tree, and that the experiment 
failed in that which appears to have been its primary object 
— the forming of industrious working men* It is wordi 
while to inquire how this could happen. It was an experi- 
ment of three quarters of a century, upon human — ^upon 
immortal beings. — ^What time, what labour of mind, what 
an amount of money were expended upon it. The lessons 
which such costly experiments teach, ought to be well in- 
quired into, and the causes of failure, if possible, ascertained. 
We are too apt to think that a well meaning philanthropy must 
do some good, and when the most injudicious experiments on 
human society have run their course, we bury the history of 
them in the tombs of their benevolent projectors. It would 
be well that every experiment in the treatment of mind 
should be accurately recorded, and its results ascertained. 
It is melancholy to think how comparatively few general 
laws, for the regulation and help of human society, have 
been deduced from the experience of past ages ; and, there- 
fore, to what an extent each generation has run into the 
errors of those which have preceded it. 

To do justice to such an inquiry, it ought, however, 
to be made when all the particulars of the experiment 
are clearly known. We have not this advantage in the 
case of the Clerkenwell School, and must thei^fore offer 
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the observations we are about to make with considerable 
hesitation* 

This was an establishment for the training of the children 
of friends^ decidedly in low circumstances^ probably of those 
who were in some degree dependent upon others^ for pecu- 
niary help, and it was evidently the intention of Friends, to 
provide an education for these children, adapted to their 
circumstances. — ^Afraid of raising the children above their 
probable future condition, they appear to have thought it 
needful to cultivate the understanding UtHe, and the bodily 
powers m«cA; they aimed we think, too much at making 
toarkinff pecple, and did not sufficientiy consider that the ob- 
ject of all right training is the development of the whole 
powers of a rational being, and the qualifying him so far as 
circumstances wiU allow of it, to act, not in one compartment 
of society only, but wherever the talents and the providen- 
tial circumstances of the man may lead him. 

To aim at educating any human being exclusively for one 
service, as if he belonged to a fixed Caste in society, would, 
we doubt not, have been considered by the founders of the 
Ckrkenwell School, as decidedly opposed to the embracing 
and essentially equalizing spirit of Christianity, and therefore, 
to the true philosophy of human society: yet we think 
their plans approximated to this error, and we also think 
that they calculated too much on the power of society in the 
moulding of man. Many of the children were admitted at an 
early age, and remained from seven to ten years in the estab- 
lishment. The friends of the school, doubtiess, saw the de- 
fects of parents in the right education of their children, and 
they thought that under the fostering care of their institution, 
the young minds could be sheltered from evil, and almost 
certainly trained to good. The design was worthy of their 
piety and their kindness : if they miscalculated their power, 
they erred with many of the wisest men of their own and 
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succeeding times. We think they erred also in not suffix 
ciently estimating the importance of parental influence ; the 
difficulty^ or rather the improbability of getting persons com- 
petent to supply this important relation, and the immense 
difference between the industrial training of a child, with and 
for a parent, and that of a child in and for a public establish-: 
ment. The latter course rarely if ever gives that idea of pre* 
sent and particular interest, in regard to its pecuniary results, 
which is felt in uniting with the efforts of an individual. The 
need of labour and the value of its fruits are visible and tan* 
gible in the one case — not in the other. The system of close 
labour in a public establishment for its benefit, wants the effi- 
cient principles which are called into action in home drudgery: 
the boy who toils, wet or dry, in the garden or the field with 
his father, is essentially a partner in the results of his labours 
And eats of the fruits of his toil. He eats probably what he 
would not otherwise eat, and if he goes out to labour, he 
brings his pence into the family stock, and partakes of the re- 
^t. Such a boy is inured to the habits, and probably to the 
love of industry. Somewhat of the same character is found 
where the boy goes away from home, into the service of a 
master. There is an associating principle in man which unites 
him to the interests of an individual, which cannot be drawn 
out towards the public establishment. The performances re- 
quired may be the same in both cases, but in one of them the 
natural springs of action, by which the Divine Creator has or- 
jdained that man shall be moved, are in great measure wanting. 
Of the course of literary instruction, and of moral discip- 
line pursued in the private boarding-schools, we know too 
littiie to be able to throw much light, by the history of thrir 
experiments, upon the methods of teaching arts, or the train- 
ing of mind. We believe that in most, if not all of them^ 
the Latin and Greek languages, and in some of them the 
French also, and Mathematics, and useful Drawing, were 
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taught. The charge in these schools for boards lodging, and 
teaching, varied from ten to thirty pounds a-year. The latter 
were the terms at the Wandsworth School, but whether it 
included all which was taught, we know not ; but we do 
know that Latin and Greek and the elements of Mathe- 
matics, with the other usual branches of English instruc- 
tion, were taught in several of the provincial schools in which 
ten or twelve poimds were the full charge for instruction, 
and for food, lodging, and washing ! Most of the conductors 
of these schools are known to have been men who would 
then be considered well qualified for the task, not only 
by fair literary attainments, but also by their moral and 
religious character. It appears, however, that in most of 
these schools, the proportion of the teachers to the chil- 
dren was very small — that the children were necessarily left 
much to themselves — that they had much to Uam, and 
were but little taught — and that the natural tendencies of 

young minds, as well as the habits that some of them had 
acquired, before coming to the school, had ample opportunity 
for development and display. We know that such was the 
liberty in some of these schools (Quaker, so called,) that the 
new comer had to determine his standing among his fellows 
by a series of pugilistic contests, and, as an almost necessary 
accompaniment of this state of things, the cane and the rod 
were not wnfreely applied by the master I Much liberty of 
action, without a large provision for oversight, will generally 
be found connected with a system of prompt corporal dis- 
cipline — and these two circumstances may be considered as 
leading features in the old system of school management. 
We do not mean to express any opinion in favour of this 
system when we say, that, in connexion with other circum- 
stances and features of a more favourable kind, which pre- 
vailed in these schools, many of the children educated in 
them received not only a valuable literary education, but also 
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those seeds of religious truths and that deep impression of 
divine things^ which subsequently grew and brought forth 
fruity "in some thirty, some sixty, some a hundred fold.'* 

We will venture to illustrate these remarks by the notice of 
one of the above-mentioned class of schools, respecting which, 
we are in possession of some particulars from the just by* 
gone generation of Friends. This school situated at Sowerby, 
near Thirsk, provided education for about thirty boys. The 
master was a man who had probably received his education 
at a grammar school in a small country town in Yorkshire. 
Circumstances, however, in his early life, had placed him in 
a very humble occupation, in connexion with which he still, 
in some degree, cultivated the knowledge he had acquired, 
and was greatly addicted to music. When quite a young 
man, he was brought under powerful religious convictions, 
and yielding to them, he was led to embrace, with heart and 
mind, the principles of the despised Quakers. 

Laying aside the violin, and no more joining in, but rather 
reproving the habits of his former associates, his business 
probably declined, and he concluded, in concurrence with the 
advice of his new friends, to establish a school for Friends' 
sons, in the neighbouring district. His terms, for the usual 
branches of an English education, (except writing, for which 
there was a special master,) with Latin and Greek, and also 
board and washing, were j£lO per annum. All arts but 
writing were taught by the worthy man himself, without an 
assistant. Whether there was any interval to this labour of 
teaching and cost of feeding the pupils, by a vacation, we 
know not ; but we have seen a bill for one of the scholars 
stating the charges, ordinary and extraordinary, for half-a- 
year, from the 28th of 4th mo. to the 28th of 10th mo., 
1760; and lest it sho\ild be supposed that the small general 
charge was made up by incidentals, we will here insert the 
particulars. 
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To half-a-year's board and schooling .... 5 

Writing Master extraordinary 2 7i 

Dillworth^s arithmetic 1 6 

A grammar 1 3 

Buckles 6d, penknife 6d, teaspoons Id. 1 1 
Postage of a letter 2id, a brush S^^.. .006 

Paper^ ink, and quills 4 4| 

Clothes and shoes mending 2 11 

Worsted l^d, carriage of box Is 1 1^ 

£5 15 4i 



Now this school was one of the class we have spoken of^ 
in which much general liberty prevailed, and in which peace- 
able principles were very far from being uniformly carried 
out by the boys* Corporal chastisement also prevailed to a 
considerable extent ; yet from the testimony which has been 
borne by his scholars, there is reason to believe that it went 
no further than the circumstances of the school, and the 
notions of duty which were then prevalent, rendered actually 
necessary. But if some of the moral elements in the man- 
agement of the scholars, in this and some similar schools, 
were decidedly defective, as was no doubt the case, let us 
look as far as we are able, at the circumstances, tending to 
the foundation of sound moral and religious character 
which prevailed in them. Now we cannot too often bear 
in mind, in our consideration of the means by which this 
great object is to be attained, that not only the seeds, in 
a merely latent state, of our greatest moral evils are within 
us, but that they are often, imder a strict preventive system 
as to known external action, in a state of lively operation. 
Doubtless, restriction from overt acts of evil, is decidedly 
good, but important as it is, there are circumstances in the 
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course of moral trainings even still more in^portant. Under 
the old free^ yet severe system of school management^ there 
was not unfrequently on the part of the master^ that genuine 
kindliness of heart and sympathy with children^ united with 
real piety^ — ^which attracted the affections^ and had a power- 
f'ful influence on the religious feelings of their scholars. 
Such appears to have been the case with the master of the 
school at Sowerby. — Walking himself^ watchfully, in the fear 
of God, and deeply solicitous to instil into, and cherish the 
same feeling in his charge, his deportment, as weU as his 
words, (few though these might be,) drew the minds already 
touched by a higher hand, and helped the child in the right 
determination of those struggles in the conscience, which 
are often known in the earlier periods of life ; and upon the 
issue of which, the moral and religious character of the 
individual, really and essentially depends. This truth, we 
believe, deserves to be more fully borne in mind in all our 
efforts for the right moral training of youth ! Sound moral 
and religious character is formed by the right determination 
of the will, in regard to whatever is represented by an en- 
lightened conscience, as due to our Creator or fellow- 
creatures. 

The struggles which took place in these juvenile com- 
munities, had probably some influence for good as well 
as for evil, in the formation of character. The various 
qualities of the mind were called into action — ^the little man 
must put forth all his strength to maintain his post in the 
community — ^under such circumstances, there will be the 
oppressor and the oppressed ; but there will also be the kind 
hearted, the generous, and the right principled. Decision, 
&nd vigour of character, are likely to be promoted, in some 
at least, by this kind of early training ; and such, we think, 
was the actual result in regard to several of the worthies of 
the last generation. 
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To what extent didactic^ or systematic means of reli"^ 
gious instruction were pursued in this^ and in similar schools 
of that period, we cannot accurately determine. That 
the Scriptures were regularly read in them we have no 
doubt; — that a catechetical form of instruction was adopted 
in some, if not in all of them, we have reason to believe^ 
because a small work for that purpose was prepared and 
published by a Friend, for the use of schools, within the 
period of our present enquiry. It is matter, however, almost 
of notoriety, that the extent to which any systematic means 
were pursued, was very materially less than prevails at pre- 
sent ; and perhaps it may be said, that a greater degree of 
attention was paid to the encouraging in youth, of an indivi- 
dual attention to the secret reproofs of Divine instruction, 
of which, it was believed, they were individually the recipi- , 
ents. Be this as it may — of the few Sowerby scholars who 
have survived to within a few years of the present time, we 
know of some who looked back with the most grateful recol- 
lections, to those Divine influences upon their minds, with 
which they were favoured, and to which they were led in a 
considerable degree to yield, whilst under the care of this 
pious schoolmaster ; for whom, as instrumental in this good 
work, they entertained to the end of their days, a truly filial 
reverence. At the same time, they were far from desirous ' 
that the circumstances of their own boyhoods at school^ 
should be exactly those of their children.^ 

We acknowledge, however, that the facts respecting the 
experiments in education at this time are too scanty to 

* The following persons educated at the Sowerby School, were well known to 
us, Tiz.» Henrj Tuke, York; George Sanders, Whitby; Jonathan Sanders, 
Whitby ; Solomon Chapman, Sunderland ; John Rowntree, Scarbro' ; David 
Friestman, Malton ; John Bouth, Whitby, where he conducted a superior 
day-school with much credit and respectability. The other individuals were 
also well known as useful and estimable members of the Society of Friends ii^ 
the north of England. Three of the six were approved ministers. 
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enable us to draw from them positive conclusions^ in regard 
to the general working of the system. But if under circum- 
stances such as those we have described relative to the 
character of the master^ good fruits were brought forth^ spite 
of the exposure and un&vourable habits which prevailed 
under it^ we may believe^ that under masters of a different 
character^ though of external propriety of behaviour^ the 
system^ as a whoUy would be attended by very differ- 
ent results. We believe that moral evils are like those 
sores in the natural body whose runnifm is ever fotmd to 
increase their virulence. If, however, we would compare the 
moral influence of our present system, with that which we 
know of former days, we must take many other circum- 
stances into account, besides those which we have already 
enumerated, and enquire into other matters which tend to 
foster or to cherish that selfishness, which is the great feature 
and spring of action in the natural man. 

In connexion with the old system, the principle of sub- 
jection to authority was often strongly maintained; and 
perhaps the subjection of the will was more directly sought, 
than is the case under the present system. It must also be 
observed, that much less attention appears to have been paid 
formerly to the animal comforts of children in boarding* 
schools, to which those of the middle classes of tradesmen 
were sent than is the case at present. Whilst there was no 
scarcity of food, there appears to have been little study 
to please the appetite or the fancy ; and the whole provision 
and accommodation for the children, must have been of the 
very simplest kind, to have allowed the terms for board and 
instruction to have been such as they were in the school at 
Sowerby, and in various other similar establishments of that 
period. May not a good deal of the distinction between the 
old and modem schools, in all that regards the personal 
feelings, and the gratification of the appetites, be found in the 
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difference between the two words — hardineM and tendemesi* 
And whilst there were many opportunities afforded under the 
old system^ for the unrestricted indulgence of the selfish feel* 
ings which do not prevail under the other, there are also, it is 
believed, not a few circumstances in the modem system, 
which cherish the indulgence of the selfish passions, which 
were not so prevalent in the ancient schools. But without 
affecting to determine with precision, the question of the 
difference between the two systems, this we may observe as 
a result established by the observation of both; — 1st, that no 
methods of restraint, however close, and no system of in-> 
struction, however correct, are sufficient to prevent the growth 
of evil in the heart, and to lead to the formation of that 
Christian character, which it is the great object of religious 
instruction to form ; and 2ndly, that to effect this object, the 
means which appear mainly effectual imder the Divine bles* 
sing, are in connexion with right knowledge, the consistent 
example of a truly Christian life, and the humble, patient^ 
earnest^ spontaneous efforts of one in whom this exam- 
ple is seen^ with the individuals under his care. In con- 
nexion with such efforts, the guarded exclusion from con- 
tagious example, the close observation of the conduct of 
children, and the systematic instruction in religious know- 
ledge^ may be blessed indeed ! 

But whatever was the character of the instructions, literary 
or moral, which were given to the children of Friends, by 
the ancient schools to which we have been referring, it is 
pretty certain that the majority could derive no advantage 
from them. They were left to obtain such instruction in 
arts as the schools in their respective neighbourhoods 
supplied, in conjunction with home training. These schools^ 
in general, afforded at that time a very meagre amount of 
useful knowledge, and the attendance at them led children, 
whose parents had brought them up with a good deal of 
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moral care^ into almost necessary intercourse with the pto^ 
&ne and the vicious. 

There is reason to believe that this system of education 
was decidedly injurious to the children of Friends — ^that it 
tended to lower the standard of right and wrong which 
marked the Society^ to that which too generally prevails in 
the world — ^that it opposed the maintenance of the Christian 
principles which they professed^ and led to the abandonment 
of its distinguishing practices. From the great number who 
were disunited firom the Society^ in the rural districts espe^ 
cially^ soon after the revival of the discipline about the year 
1760^ on account of conduct contrary to sound morals^ there 
is good reason to believe that the whole practice of education 
throughout the Society^ was far from generally favourable to 
the formation of true religious character; and therefore^ that 
it was unfriendly to the strength or growth of the Society. 
If ignorance be the mother of a sort of blind devotion^ the 
experience of the Society at this period proved how little 
it is connected with true virtue. It was^ doubtless^ under 
the conviction of these evils^ that the good men of that day 
sought so earnestly to procure for the children of Friends 
the means of useful literary instruction, in connexion with 
circumstances favourable to their instruction and preserva- 
tion in the practices and in the principles which they 
believed to be truly of Christ. And this brings us na- 
turally to some further notice of the establishment at 
Ackworth. 

We have already detailed the circumstances leading to, 
and attending the establishment of the school : we will now 
refer briefly to its constitution and internal economy, and 
also to some of the results of this important experiment of 
the Society, in the promotion of sound education among its 
members. 

Ackworth School being a Society Establishment, appro- 
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priated to the use and benefit of the whole nation^ was^ and 
remains to be^ under the control of the Yearly Meeting* 
Its management devolved^ in the first instance^ on the Mecft- 
ing for Su£ferings ; but it was soon arranged that the general 
government should be placed in the hands of friends^ de- 
puted by the several Quarterly Meetings^ to meet annually 
at Aekworth^ along with the members of the committees^ and 
the agents for the school^ in the various meetings throughout 
the nation. To this ^^ General Meeting ^^ was deputed the 
power of making rules for the government of the institution^ 
and of appointing committees for its immediate managerdent. 
It was conduded that this service should be placed in the 
hands of two committees, one to meet in London^ and the 
other at Ackworth. Each committee consisted of twenty- 
eight friends, and met monthly; and any proposition of 
importance arising in one, required the sanction of the other 
before it was adopted. The more immediate care devolved, 
of course, upon the committee which met at Ackworth, the 
members of which, chiefly resided in the county, but many 
of them at a distance of twenty or thirty miles from the 
place of meeting. 

The arrangements for the internal management are wortliy 
of notice. Anxious to have the establishment conducted 
with a primary view to the religious benefit of its inmates, 
it was particularly desired that the head of the establishment 
should be a friend of decided religious character and expe- 
rience, and they ventured to hope that such an one might be 
found who would voluntarily and gratuitously undertake the 
post of resident superintendent and treasurer. Such a 
friend was found, or rather we would say such friends were 
found, in John Hill, of London, and his wife and daughter. 
Under a sense of religious duty, they freely offered their 
services to the institution, and they were gladly accepted. — 
The kind and christian benignity of this family, as well as 
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llieir general knowledge and understanding, Iiad a yerf 
favorable influence on the charaeter of the school in its early 
years. He wife of &e superintendent, a prudent and ex- 
cellent matron, was the mistiess of the family, and, assisted 
by a housekeep^, had the charge of the domestic affiurs : 
the daughter, an intelligent, pious, and judicious young 
woman, was the principal directress of the girls^ department* 
Thus aus{Mciously the institution opened* 

The liberality of Friends, says Dr. Fothergill, in a letter 
now before us, dated 8th mo. 4th, 17^0, has provided '^ the 
purchase money entire and sufficient to defray^ or nearly so, 
the expenses of the year, which have been very great on 
account of the purchase of furniture, the necessary itera- 
tions, and many other charges which will not annually occur.'' 
The state (rf the schocd was at this time ^itirely satis£Eutory 
to him, for he says in the same letter, ^^ Three hundred dbil- 
dren of both sexes are now receiving, in that house, as many 
benefits as cluldren receive in any school we know o4 their 
ages considered. The improvement in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and behaviour,, are perhaps not to be equalled 
any where : the family is become an object of public atten- 
tion through a very populous country, and is frequently 
visited by people of rank with astonishment.^ Decency, 
cleanliness, regularity, and diU^noe are conspicuous ia every 
part of it. I have se^;i it twice this summer,, and therefore 

* Itsuttt b» rcmonb^ed that public educatioiiaL cstabliahme&tft were not so 
comnon in these days, as they have since beeome, and we haye no doubt the 
interest excited by this institution, under the care of Friends, was increased by 
the unhappy circumstances of its predecessor. The Foundliiig Hospital had 
been altogether a most ^sa p poiating •zpecim*nt. — ^A Eziend now Ixriasr^ an« 
of the irat scholars^ remembers — Wyua, B&q«, of NostaX Park* who had 
been a most aetive and zealous supporter of the hospital, coming into the room 
whilst the boys were at dinner, and being affected to tears by the sight — "Why," 
said he, " could not we have our children as happy and healthy as these P"-^ 
The solution of this question ia deserving of the most aeriou* attention. 
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do not write firom hear-say. All is effected^ not by stemneiSs 
and chastisement^ but by attention^ and by promoting every 
thing commendable^ by reasonable conduct towards the chil- 
dren and suitable encouragement. Not only the children 
themselves^ but the Society at large will be witnesses of the 
great benefit arising from this seminary ; there are so many 
hopeful children of both sexes daily giving proof of singidar 
proficiency^ that it fills the hearts of all who see it with glad- 
ness. My time will not allow me^ as I could wish^ to dwell 
on this pleasing subject. Our friend^ David Barclay^ is just 
come to town^ after residing several months in that neigh- 
boorhoody merely to promote good order^ and establish^ in 
conjum^n with the committee, the necessary regulations 
for conducting this great family, which has mcrcased with an 
unexampled rapidity, and would still increase were it not 
necessary for us to fix some limits. We are yiduced to 
make a stand in order to obtain more, and suitable teachers ; 
and it is the expense of this most important article — suitable 
salaries for able and well qualified teachers — ^that will make 
it necessary for us more than anything else, to solicit the 
benevolence of our friends.'^ We will not apologize for the 
long extract from this letter, inasmuch as it places us so 
much side by sdde with the early promoters of this important 
experiment, and lets us into the feelings and sentiments of a 
good and great man, who, in the midst of his arduous and 
lucrative professional engagements^ found time and heart to 
devote much of his energies to promote the christian educa- 
tion of youth, and the welfare of man in general. 

Thus introduced to the hopes and expectations of the 
founders of this institution, and also conversant with it, after 
the operations of more than sixty years, we must briefly 
review its history, and endeavour to ascertain whether it has 
realised the sanguine anticipations which were formed re^ 
speeting it. 

g2 
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" The Superintendent was advanced in age when he entered 
on the undertaking, and in a few years the energies of his 
mind evidently declined. His natural and habitual gentle- 
ness became weakness, and the boys' school got into a state 
of great disorder. In this state of things one boy had, for a 
considerable time, so completely the ascendancy in the 
school, that he took the title, and thoroughly acted the part 
of, king. The masters had no influence over the spirit of the 
school, and a state of lawlessness, as regarded their authority, 
prevailed. We introduce this incident partly with reference 
to some observations made in a previous paper, and partly as 
illustrating the working of the system of gratuitous services. 
We doubt whether the worthy man at the head of the estab- 
lishment would have lingered in it so long after his strength 
had fEiiled, if he had been a paid officer. He was succeeded, 
in 17^19 by John Hipsley, a Friend of high moral and 
religious worth, and of great decision of character. like his 
predecessor, he was a gratuitous officer, and he soon brought 
the discordant elements of the boys' community into subjec- 
tion and order. It was, however, by the introduction of a 
more stem and severe system than that which appears 
originally to have prevailed in the school ; and this course 
of management, in degree, remained in the establishment 
even when the cause for it was well nigh forgotten. 

After rendering valuable service to the school^ John 
Hipsley resigned his post, and was succeeded, in 17^5^ 
by Dr. Jonathan Binns, n^ho retired from practice as a 
physician, and disinterestedly, under a sense of duty, under>- 
took the gratuitous management of the establishment. We 
have no doubt that he rendered valuable services to the insti- 
tution ; but, brief as this sketch must be, it would not be 
faithful if we did not state that during the period of his go-^ 
vernment, considerable discrepancy of sentiment arose be- 
tween the two committees, on several points, and between 
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One of the committees and the superintendent. It is the 
only instance, we believe, in which decidedly discordant feeU 
ings haye prevailed in the management of the institution. 
On the retirement of Dr. Binns, in the year 1804, it waa 
concluded that the superintendent should be a paid officer, 
and that the office of treasurer should not be connected with 
it. Robert Whitaker, who had been for some years the 
secretary to Dr. Binns, and his personal friend, accepted the 
office of superintendent, and held it to the great satisfaction 
of both the committees for nearly thirty years. During 
this period harmony has prevailed in the various depart-* 
ments ; the teaching has been efficient, and the extent of 
Uterary instruction afforded by the school has been enlarged. 
Geography and history have become regular parts of the 
instruction, and a limited number of boys acquire the 
elements of the latin tongue. During the last twenty years, 
9n increased attention has been paid to the storing of the 
children's minds with the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
upon the various parts of which, they are regularly ques- 
tioned. It is certain that in the various periods of the 
institution, it has given instruction, in the arts which it 
professed to teach, in a sound and efficient, and never 
in a superficial, manner; and those who have been edu« 
cated at the school afford sufficient evidence of its cha-^ 
racter in this respect. The grammar of the English lan- 
guage has been long taught with particular care, and this 
study has, we believe, supplied to some extent the deficiency 
in that peculiar part of mental culture which is connected 
with the study of the ancient languages. The regular appli- 
cation enforced in the school, with sufficient intervals of 
relaxation, has tended to the formation of industrious per- 
severing habits which, generally speaking, characterize those 
who have been under the training of this school. We 
know that it is difficult to determine, with anything like 
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precision^ the results of an educational establishment, but 
we feel no hesitation in asserting from our own observation 
of men^ in various situations of life^ who have been edu-* 
cated at Ackworth School^ that it has given them a very 
useful and competent introduction to the various posts in 
commercial and civil life which they may have had the oppor- 
tunity of filling. We mean^ of course^ that it has supplied 
tliem with the elementary knowledge, and the habits which 
these situations require. Of the practically moral and reli* 
gious influence of the school, upon the men and women who 
have been educated. in it, it is more difficult to speak with 
certainty. 

Many members of our Society have acquired nearly aU the 
elements of their secular knowledge at Ackworth School : they 
are known to have entered in ignorance, and they have left it 
well instructed ; but we know not to what extent good or evil 
agencies have been operating upon the character, previous to 
the children coming to the school, and still less able are we 
to ascertain, how powerfully these agencies may have been 
exerted between the period of their leaving the sdiool and 
arriving at manhood. We know well that many good n^en, 
fearing God and hating covetousness, have been instructed in 
Ibis school ; we know also that too many of its pupils have 
belonged, and do belong to, an opposite class. We cannot 
say positively that the one or the other condition is to be 
traced to circumstances connected with this institution, but 
we do know that not a few of the former class look back 
to their instruction at Ackworth, in things moral and re>- 
ligious, and to the circumstances which surrounded them 
whilst there, with grateful recollections. We know that 
many of the most useful members of our Society have 
been pupils at Ackworth School ; and we believe that 
if the good men, who, seventy years ago, exerted them- 
selves so nobly in its foundation, were now permitted. 
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with more than human penetration, to look over the six 
ttkousand names which stand upon its rdls, tiiey would 
not feel tiuit their time^ their labour, and their money, 
had been bestowed in vain. Some of their expectations, 
probably, would not be found realis&ed — much there would 
be to deplore — ^but we apprehend dtey would find such 
an amount of benefit to mui — the fair result, under the 
diyine blessing, of the labours of this institution — as would 
excite in their minds the feeling of thankfulness and glad- 
ness. We think that, there has been sufficient eyidence of 
successful effort to encourage those who ue engi^ed in 
carrying on the institution to persevere, and at the same 
time sufficient evidence of failure, in degree, at least, con* 
nected with our defective operations, to stimulate us to 
fiurdier effi>rt in the great service of right moral training. 

Tlie influence of Ackworth School, in promoting the work 
of education, has been far from confined to its direct instruc- 
tions. Some friends, at the time of its establishment, 
thought that the difiusion of knowledge to which it would 
lead, would increase excessively the number of schoolmas- 
ters ; but though this anticipation has not been realized — 
and good instructors of youth are yet far from plentiful — ^we 
must acknowledge that several of the best of this useful class 
have obtained the basis of their education at Ackworth 
School. Nor is this the only way in which it has promoted 
the diffusion of sound knowledge in the Society. The exist** 
ence of such an establishment, and the good opinion which 
was soon generally entertained by Friends of its usefulness, 
could not faU to bring the subject of education more imme- 
diately home to families, and to raise the standard of what 
was due, in the education of children in the humblest situa- 
tions of life. As it was a standing inquiry in the several 
Meetings of Discipline, whether the education of the poor 
was properly attended to, the extent of intellectual instruc- 
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tion given at Ackwoiih^ came gradually to be oonaidered as^ 
the standard of what was due to our members^ when tiieir 
education had to be prcmded at the expense of the Societj. 
We do not mean that there was any standard of this kind 
lud down by the Yearly Meeting, and we have some doubts 
whether the original promoters of Ackworth School did con- 
template its appropriation, so largely as has been the 
case, to this class of children ; yet it has in this respect 
greatly tended to dispel the ignorance which they lamented, 
and to diflfiise sound useful knowledge throughout the 
Society. The example and success of Ackworth School also 
tended to encourage the formation of other educational insti- 
tutions, and served as a guide to those who were engaged in 
promoting them. 

We shall now notice some of its most obvious effects in 
this direction. Soon after the establishment of Ackworth, a 
friend in the north of England, extensively acquainted with 
the wants of the families of Friends, felt a strong religious 
concern for the establishment of a school for girls, who were 
not likely, on various accounts, to receive an education at 
Ackworth. Her concern was not merely with reference to 
the more opulent, who could not avail themselves of a chari- 
table provision, but also to those whose age or other circum- 
stances might exclude them from the benefits of Ackworth 
School. It likewise extended to children who were not 
members of our Society, but whose friends were desirous 
that they should be religiously educated in accordance witii 
its principles. Mentioning her views to several of her 
friends, she found those who heartily concurred in the pro« 
posal, and who were wiUing to unite a Uttie property and 
attention for the purpose of carrying it forward. One of the 
friends offered (her husband uniting therein) to take the 
gratuitous charge of the school. A suitable house was taken 
in York, and furnished in a plain manner, adapted to the 
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acoommodation of about thirty girb; and the school was 
opened in the year 1734, on the moderate terms of fourteen 
guineas a-year^ for learning, board, and washing. The 
superintendents furnished their own parlour and lodging- 
room, and also paid an ample sum for their living in the 
family. And not only were the services of these friends gra- 
tuitous, but several religious-minded young women offered 
themselves as assistants in the sdiool, without salary. For 
seroial years the only paid officer in the establishment was 
the sewing mistress^ a pious yomi^ wimian, who served the 
institution very essentially for a small remuneration. It 
might truly be said that this was a religious establishment, 
since the religious improvement of the minds ofyowth^ and the 
training qf them in true simplicity of manners, were its avowed 
primary and principal objects, and everything in it was made 
subservient to these great ends. — ^Its scheme of instruction, 
in the first instance, was not extensive, very little exceeding 
that of Ackworth School: it was, however, extended as 
opportunity offered. The provision in every way was simple, 
but good and substantiaL The scholars were sometimes 
employed in domestic matters; and though no particular 
costume was adopted, the children were expected to conform 
to such plainness of habit, aarthe managers deemed to be in 
accordance with Christian simplicity. All display or exhibi- 
tion of knowledge was avoided ; and it may be said, that 
what was professed to be taught, was taught thoroughly.* 

* In the management of the school, and especially of the literary department, 
great advantage was derived from the assistance of that excellent man, the late 
Lindley Murray, who settled at York in the year of its opening. He took a 
great interest in its welfare, in every respect, and his first attempt to write a 
grammar was for the nse of the teachers in this school. He became himself 
their instructor. His grammar in embryo, it may be said, was used by the 
scholars long before the first edition was published, and the profits of the first 
edition were devoted to the benefit of the school, whoie wants had given rise to 
'its compilation. 
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Much importance vmB attached to the formalaoii of right 
habits and order ; regufaurity and industry marked the estab- 
hshment It was hr firom a system, however, of rigorous 
exaction — rule was not mainly relied on. Where great prin* 
ciples are in efficient operation, exceptions can be freely 
admitted, and the spirit of the system be nevertheless main- 
tained. A feeling of confidence and respect towards their 
teachers was prevalent among the scholars, and an easy, 
cheerful temper was cultivated and prevailed. Under cir- 
cumstances such as we have described, with regard to the 
origin and economy of this school, we may be assured 
that the children had the great privilege of religious example. 
With respect to what may be called, more specifically, reli- 
gious instructions, we are more able to state the principles 
than the details on which it was carried out. The views and 
feelings of the managers, in regard to the Christian discipline 
of children, have been stated by one of the proprietors in a 
very clear manner ; and from this document we shall draw 
a few extracts which may exhibit the springs, if not the 
operation, of their methods. First, it is stated, that the main 
end of their reltgums and moral discipline was to bring the 
children to a true and profitable sense of their oum states, and 
direct them to the spiritual warfare in themselves^ That, by 
attention to the inward convictions of Divine GracCy they might 
be brought to a state of true repentance and conversion ; and, 
says the document, '^ where this is the principal object in the 
view of those who consider themselves as delegated shep- 
herds, accountable for the preservation of their flock, they 
are religiously engaged to promote it by such means as are 
put into their power, under the influence of a Christian 
spirit, which preserves from a desire of occasioning suffering, 
or more of it than is absolutely necessary, for the attaining 
of that end, gives patience to persevere in labour, without 
fainting — strength to. bear and forbear, in their waitings^for 
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ihe springing np of the good seed ; and opens an eye of faith 
to look for^ and depend only upon^ the Divine blessing on 
their endeavours/^ 

'^ Hereby the conduct of such is deeply instructive to chil- 
dren^ and may seal upon their minds the pious concern of 
their preceptors ; and affectionately endear them in a friend* 
ship lasting and profitable^ when they prove, through the 
influence of Divine love on their own understandings, the 
justice, mercy, and nobility of that christian discipline which 
has been exercised towards them/^ The views of the ma* 
nagers in regard to the qualifications for, and the state of 
mind in which, the education of children should be carried 
on with a view to the formation of religious character, are 
further and strikingly stated in the following passages : ^ It 
is lamentable to see how people in general, and even some 
who seek the sense of truth on other occasions, seem to con*- 
sider themselves at any time, or in any disposition, qualified 
to instruct or to correct children, without perceiving that 
their own wills require to be first subdued, before they can 
be acceptably instrumental in subduing the will of others/' 
4c :|c :|c (^ Provoke not your children to wrath,^^ said the 
Apostle. A conduct may be exercised toward youth, which, 
being imder the influence of the passions, has a natural ten- 
dency to raise a similar return. To punish a child because 
it has offended us, without the discovery of an evil design, is 
to act under an unchristian spirit, which avenges injuries. 
This is a disposition which is apt to receive its gratifications 
from a flattering, cringing spirit, and from such marks of 
respect as originate in an impure spring of action ; and 
hence, teachers of children may, from a superficial judgment, 
approve and strengthen the little Pharisees under their care^ 
whilst the pure life that is struggling in the hearts of some, 
who resemble the Publican, is crushed and disregarded. 
Many and deep are the sorrows of the childhood of some. 
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proceeding from different causes^ and doubtless that incapa^ 
city wherein they are placed for obtaining redress for real 
grievances, and the abuse of power being strengthened in 
those from whom they receive them, may be numbered 
among these affecting occasions/' 

The discrimination required, in the treatment of children, 
is thus referred to : '^ Many there are even in our Society, 
who have a loose, unguarded education, and grow up as 
degenerate plants of a strange vine, having very little care 
exercised towards them, except to indulge their unruly appe- 
tites and passionate desires. These require the yoke to be 
laid upon them with caution, and true judgment, lest more 
should be demanded than they possess ability to perform^ 
and so their deficiences be unjustly laid to their charge : yet 
the cultivation of their minds should be steadily pursued, 
under that holy assistance, without which we can do nothing 
acceptably/' The importance of humility, on the part of 
those who govern children, and the true use and abuse of 
power, are thus described: ^'It is the humble mind, to 
which are unfolded such mysteries of true godliness for its 
own edification, and that of those under its care, as could 
not have been received in the support of a false consequence, 
and the love of superiority/' 

'^ If children are to be instructed in the ground-work of 
true religion, ought they not to discover in those placed over 
them, a lively example of its influence ? or ought they to see 
anything in the conduct of others, which would be condemned 
in them, were they in similar circumstances ? Of what im- 
portance, then, is it for guardians of children, to rule their 
own spirits ; for when their tempers are irritable, their lan- 
guage impetuous, their voices exerted above what is neces- 
sary, their threatenings unguarded, or the execution of them 
rash, however children may for a time suffer under these 
things, they are not instructed thereby in the ground-work 
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of true religion. The love of power is so deeply implanted 
in the natural mind, that unless we discover it, and its evil 
tendency in the true light, we are not likely to consider it as 
an enemy of our own house, against which we are called to 
war with as much righteous zeal as against the evil in others ! 
— Yea ! with more ! because it is declared, such are our 
greatest foes/' * ♦ ♦ 

*^ The prodigal display and use of power is the very destruc- 
tion of christian discipline. — Power is necessary, not to be 
assumed in the will of the creature, but to stand subservient 
to the judgment of truth, under which it ought to be exerted, 
as a waiting assistant ready to be called in cases of difficulty ; 
when, if it step forth in true dignity, the appearance, rather 
than the use of it, may generally prove sufficient, and its 
wise retreat render it still more useful and reverenced.'^ 

"True love, clearness of judgment, and the meekness of 
wisdom, are the supporters of true dignity — and where these 
prevail in a mind under the divine government and control, 
they give authority, firmness, and benevolence, in thought, 
word, and deed — ^which have a profitable and comfortable 
effect upon those who are placed under their influence, and 
open a door for undisguised familiarity, and affectionate in- 
tercourse, wherein children receive instruction more suitably 
and cordially than under the arbitrary sway of continually 
assumed power. Should we lay hold of christian discipline 
in all its branches, and return with it to its root, either 
among children or in the church, we shall always find it 
originates in a christian spirit; and that every plausible 
appearance which is defective in this ground, is so far no 
better than sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal ?' 

We have here sketched, from an authentic and competent 
source, the principles which governed the conduct of those 
who were engaged in this school, and which guided their 
methods in moral and religious training. They bespeak a 
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deep christian^ and it may be said, a truly pbilosopbical 
view, of what the human character is — a right ei^^imale of 
the paramount importance of divine things, and of the means 
by which alone, that right estimate of them can be given 
to the youthful mind. It will be observed, that rel^ious 
training is here, and most justly, considered, not as a dis- 
tinct part of a system of education, but as the great object 
of every part. It was the leading idea to which every thing 
else was subservient; and we believe that it has been the lot 
of few experiments, to have had the evidence of a larger 
portion of success, than attended the labours of this unpre- 
tending institution. 

Not a few of the most valuable members of our religious 
society have traced the right decision of their early hfe, to 
the sound religious care and example which this school 
afforded them. We think there is clear evidence, that its 
tendency was to form characters distinguished by true chris- 
tian simplidty and decision of mind. This may, perhaps^ be 
chiefly attributed to the degree in which the example of true 
singleness of purpose, and devotedness to the cause of Chrisi, 
marked the individuals who presided over and conducted 
this establishment. Though they had many anxieties and 
disappointments, in connexion with its progress, and perhaps 
at times might have to feel that they were almost labouring 
in vain; yet, on the other hand, were they very often cheered 
in the course of their moral husbandry, by witnessing the 
opening blossoms and the ripening fruit. Those who best 
know the history of this seminary will> we doubt not, de« 
cidedly confirm the testimony we have given as to its success 
in promoting the formation of sound rdigious and inteUeo* 
tual character. We shall not unnaturally be asked to state 
the forms and m^odes by which these principles were brought 
into operation. We believe they were not unfrequ^itly, and 
perhaps most powerfully, exhibited, in spontaneous acts 
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which cannot be enumerated^ and therefore cannot be sys- 
tematized — ^actsr o{ private and indiyidual intercourse with 
the children — oi secret exercises of the mind on dieir behalf^ 
known only to " Him who seeth in secret^ but rewardeih 
openly/^ There was no contempt, however, of right forms 
and orderly arrangement, or other external means, tending, 
in accordance with the religious principles of its founders, to 
the moral improvement of their pupils. A short chatechism, 
chiefly in the words of Scripture, was in use in the school, 
and committed to memory. The Holy Scriptures were of 
course regularly read in the family, but the practice of ques- 
tioning the children as to their remembrance or understand- 
ing of that which was read, was not adopted. Great care 
was taken in regard to the books introduced into the school, 
and the collection, though varied in kind, would now be 
thought a very limited one. The children frequently, but 
not as a task, committed portions of religious poetry to 
memory, and the reading of suitable books was encouraged. 
We believe that the family readings in this establishment 
were opportunities of good to not a few of the scholars. 
The religious concern of the managers and teachers of the 
school was often on those occasions deeply felt, and was not 
unfrequently manifested by appropriate expression. But 
the time of silent retirement of mind on these occasions was 
often peculiarly solemn, and felt to be so by the children. 

A strong feeling of caution, we believe^ prevailed^ lest 
there should be any dependence upon the mere knowledge of 
the head in religious matters, or that it should be supposed 
that there was any true saving acquaintance with divine 
things to be obtained, without that experimental teaching of 
the Spirit of Truth which brings to contrition and hearty 
repentance, and takes of the things of Christ and applies 
them livingly to the burdened soul. 

It may be that this fear, and this caution, led to tlie 
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absence of some instructions^ which rightly storing and 
informing the mind^ might have become valuable means 
of future satisfaction and usefulness. Be this as it may^ we 
think the experience of this school confirms the views we 
have already taken> as to what is essentiaUy powerful in the 
formation of religious character^ and serves to show that the 
great tendency of the morale no less than of the physical 
worlds is for ^^ like to beget its like; and, it is never to be for-* 
gotten^ that it is things^'-realities — not the semblances or 
similitudes of things which have power in the great work of 
moral propagation. 
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Wb have now sketched the proceedings of the Society of 
Friends^ and their general yiews^ in regard to the subject of 
education^ from the time of their rise to the end of the last 
century. Our labour is therefore nearly brought to a close. 
We noticed in the last essay^- the establishment of some 
schools which appeared to spring from the institution at 
Ackworth — ^and we shall on the present occasion^ notice 
some other establishments^ formed under the direction of 
several united or distinct quarterly meetings^ or other associa^ 
ted bodies of Friends^ for the education of their members. 
We shall also present to the meetings some statistical par- 
ticulars in regard to the present provision for education^ in 
the Society in England^ and conclude with a few general 
observations. 

The endeavour to carry on extensively, a proper literary 
education of the members, with due consideration to moral 
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and religious influence, in week-day schools, appears to have 
been in great measure abandoned, when it was resolved to 
open a school for the nation at Ackworth — In reporting this 
experiment, we pointed out some of the reasons for adopting 
the boarding-school system, and it would appear, from the 
esteem in which that large institution has been held by the 
Society, and by the subsequent establishment of other schools, 
on a similar plan, that experience had confirmed the sound- 
ness of the views which were entertained by the founders of 
Ackworth School* 

In the year 1825, the establishment heretofore known by 
the name of the School and Workhouse, at Islington, was 
removed to Croydon, and modelled as nearly as it well could 
be, upon the Ackworth system. 

In the year 1808, the Friends of Gloucester and Somerset* 
shire Quarterly Meeting, with some neighbouring Quarterly 
Meetings of the West of England, and the Friends of South 
Wales, united in the formation of a local institution on the 
plan of Ackworth. Their great distance from this National 
School was the chief ground for this establishment; and it 
is believed that experience has justified their expectation of 
benefit, from having a boarding-school, such as they ap* 
proved, brought so near to all their members* 

In 1815, the Quarterly Meeting of Cumberland came to 
the conclusion to open a boarding-school at Wigton, foi: the 
benefit of their members. It was thought that a local school 
would have decided advantages for the Friends in the dis-i 
trictjj over one so distant as Ackworth, They thought that, 
as many of their members lived in the country, most of 
them accustomed to the simplest habits, and the children to 
the practice of assisting in the labours of their parents, they 
might have a school in their own county, in whigh the trains 
ing might be rather more conformable to their circumstances 
than that at Ackworth — ^thoroughly simple and homely, as. 
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every thing in that institution was^ and is. It was also 
thought, that a school in their own Quaiterly Meetings at 
their doors as it were, and under their own inspection, would 
be likely to bring the subject of education more under the 
notice of Friends, and lead some to obtain for their children 
a better education than they otherwise would do— many of 
them being content with the instruction to be obtained in 
their own country schools. These latter expectations haye 
been, we understand, justified by the result: the value of 
the local school has been fully appreciated in its own dis- 
trict; but it is remarkable, that so far from carrjring out 
the idea of greater simplicity in diet and other personal 
accommodation, or of introducing more manual labour, or 
less literary insfmction than are found at Ackworth, tibe 
school at Wigton belongs rather to a higher than a lower 
class of establishment. We have inquired whether the resi- 
dence of children for two or three years at Wigton,^has been 
found to disincline them to the simple and labonous habits 
of their rural homes, and the answer from parties well quali* 
fied to form a judgment in the case, has been decidedly in 
the negative. 

The formation of these several establishments, as we have 
already observed, affords evidence of satisfaction on the part 
of the Society with the baurding-achool system, as adopted at 
Ackworth, but it also indicates a preference of small dis- 
trict establishments over those on a larger scale. These more 
recent schools are distinguished from Ackworth by another 
circumstance, viz., that of admitting a limited number of 
scholars who are not strictly members, but who may be said, 
from their conneidon with the Society, to be properly the 
objects of its care. This class has long engaged the religious 
interest of the Yearly Meeting ; and we shall shortly have 
to mention other and distinct provisions for their instruc- 
tion in boarding-schools. 

H 2 
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We must observe that the establishments at Wigton and 
Sidcot were appropriated to the same class of children^ in 
regard to circumstances^ as the school at Ackworth. They 
all provide for the education of the poor^ but their objects 
properly are the children of those not in affluent circum* 
stances^ and who cannot well afford the cost of private 
schools ; and this is the line which, without any rery strict 
discrimination^ has practically been acted upon. Through 
the subscriptions^ which are raised annually for the support 
of these establishments, parents who know themselves not to 
be the objects of any pecuniary assistance from others, in 
the education of their children, can make up the full cost of 
board and instruction in the schools ; and there are agents 
in the several Monthly Meetings, through whom tiie applica- 
tions for the admission of children to Ackworth are trans- 
mitted, and who exercise some discrimination in regard to 
the applicants, at least so far as to give advice with respect 
to subscription, and the commimication of opinion to the 
Committees who have the management of the schools. 

It is to be observed, tiiat the new establishments of which 
we have been speaking, and which, with the enlargement of 
that of Islington^ on its removal to Croyden, provide for the 
instruction of nearly three hundred children, have not had 
any sensible influence on the applications to Ackworth, or 
at least that this institution is stiU nearly full ; and on the 
girls^ side the number on the list has been unusually 
great during the last two years. We are led, therefore, to 
the conclusion, that the disposition of Friends to place their 
children in this kind of establishment has increased ; and 
perhaps it may also be considered as indicating the increased 
desire on the part of Friends, that children in the humblest 
walks of life shoidd partake freely of the benefits of these 
schools. Certain it is, we believe, that the diffusion of the 
elements of sound, useful, secular knowledge may be said to 
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be^ in the strictest sense^ universal amongst ns^ and it is weU 
known that scriptural instruction is extensively in use in all 
our schools. The attention to instruction^ both secular and 
religious, previously to the children's going to the public 
schools, is, we believe, greater than it was in the middle age of 
the Society. We remember a few years ago, how strong a sen- 
sation was excited in the Yearly Meeting, by a statement made 
by an individual, that a child of thirteen years of age had been 
sent to Ackworth unable to read ; and though a satisfactory 
explanation of the circumstance was given, the surprise excited 
in the meeting indicated decidedly the fact which we have 
stated, as to the imiversality of literary instruction. 

The attention of Friends, of late years, has not been con- 
fined to the classes which are provided for at Ackworth, and 
.at the other schools of which we have just been speaking. 
Their attention has been frequently, in past times, turned to 
thie desirableness of establishing schools for the right instrucr 
tion of their youth of the more opulent class, in whatever 
is sidtable for them to know, in connexion with proper 
moral and religious training. If this want had beeii duly 
supplied through the private boarding-schools of the Society, 
any associations for the purpose would have been worse than 
superfluous; direct pecuniary diarity was out of the ques- 
tion, and the chief consideration was, whether a more 
certain, steady, and well regulated system of school instruc- 
tion than was already provided, could be obtained through 
the exertions of voluntary associations, or of the organized 
bodies of the Society. There have been, from time to 
time, some very excellent private schools in the Society, 
but their continuance depends upon the health and life of 
the individuals who establish and conduct them; and as 
they decline in vigour, or pass oflF the stage, a blank is 
often left for a considerable time, in the supply of the 
right means of education, which is attended with serious 
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inoonvenience to Samilies^ and disadvantage to the rising 
generation. The want is constant and nearly uniform^ 
but the supply is uncertain^ contingent, and fluctuating. We 
make not these observations to the discouragement or 
disparagement of private boarding-schools^ but only to show 
the grounds on which associations have been formed for the 
establishment of schools amongst us. We wish the principle 
of natural supply of educational, as well as of all other wants, 
to be as little interfered with as possible. We believe that 
the efficient master of a private school wiU generally com- 
mand support, and that his establishment will exercise a 
salutary influence on our public schools. 

About the year 1827 a number of firiends associated 
together to establish a school, which should supply a com- 
plete literary education to the sons of friends. A sum oi 
money was raised by loan, for (he purpose of purchasing 
suitable premises and carrying on the establishment, which 
was at length fixed at the village of Tottenham, near London, 
and placed under the superintendence of a number of 
friends, residing in the neighbourhood. This school which 
was opened in 1828 under the immediate care of Thomas 
Binns^ has now flourished for fifteen years, and still affords 
ihe opportunity of a course of literary instruction of a more 
extensive range than any oilier school for the use of the 
Society at pi^sent does, uid perhaps it may be said, than 
any has heretofore afforded. The number of scholars which 
it receives is about twenty-five, and the terms are £100 per 
annum^ above the age of fourteen, including washing, and 
the various branches (^ instruction which are taught in the 
school. 

The provision of a suitable boarding-sdiool, for those 
whose parents, though not of the most opulent class, did 
not avail themselves of the benefit of Ackworth, had fre- 
quently daimed the notice of the Quarteiiy Meeting of 
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York; and in tiie year 1828> on a private establishment 
for the education of boys being given up^ it was agreed 
by the Quarterly Meeting to take the premises^ and to 
endeavour to secure for the district a good boarding-school 
for boys^ in which a liberal course of secular instruction^ 
and a religious, and guarded education might be provided. 
The number of boys proposed to be admitted was forty. 
The charge for English education was originally fixed at £30 
per annimi> including washing and the use of school books. 
It Was found necessary, some years ago, to add the charge of ^ 
£2 per annum for washing, and the general charge has just 
been raised from thirty pounds to thirty guineas. — ^The Latin^ 
Greek, French, German, and Italian languages, and drawing, 
are taught in the school, at an extra charge of £3 per 
annum for each branch* The tiumber of applicants for ad- 
mission into the school has generally exceeded the vacancies. 
The Quarterly Meeting has placed the general management 
of its affairs in the hands of a committee, and the superin- 
tendance of the establishment has, from its opening, been in 
the hands of the present master, John Ford. 

In the year 1830 the Quarterly Meeting came to the con- 
clusion to open a sister establishment at York^ for the educa* 
tion of the daughters of Friends ; and it was accordingly 
commenced in the spring of 1831. It receives thirty girls, 
and is under the management of the same committee as the 
boys' school. It has been from its commencement under 
the immediate care of Hannah Brady. 

It does not come within our province to detail the parti- 
cular plans of education pursued in these modem |uid exist- 
ing schools; our business is mainly to collect instruction from 
the records of the past ; the history of present experiments 
belongs to other departments, which have in part already 
been supplied in the essays presented to this Society. 

We must however' be allowed briefly to notice another 
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class of schools which have risen up very recently^ and have 
obtained the liberal support of the members of the Society* 
In the year 1828^ the Yearly Meeting issued a minute to the 
several Quarterly Meetings^ calling their attention to the 
state of the children of persons who were connected with the 
Society^ but not in membership. Such of these as attended 
our meetings, and who therefore were not tmder the notice 
of any other religious society, the Yearly Meeting deemed 
to claim the christian attention of the body. 

The subject when brought before the Quarterly Meeting 
'of York, excited a lively interest, and a Committee was ap- 
pointed to consider how the concern of the Yearly Meeting 
could be best carried out. The Committee instituted in^ 
quiries, in the several Monthly Meetings as to the number 
of children of the class referred to in each of them, and 
found that the objects claiming their notice, were very nu-. 
merous. Many of these they believed would be best provi* 
ded for by the establishment of a boarding school. The 
meeting approved the proposal, and recommended sub- 
scriptions for carrying it into effect. At the very next 
meeting, donations to the amount of £1707* 9s. 6d. and 
annual subscriptions of j£46. 13s. were offered, and to the 
following Meeting, additional offers were made of JC1157. 2s* 
6d. in donations, and JBSl. 18s. 6d. in annual subscriptions. 

At the Quarterly Meeting, held in 3rd. month, 1830^. 
the Committee was authorised to proceed in the carryii^ of 
its plan into effect, and in the 9th month, 1831, they re-v 
ported the purchase of suitable premises at Rawden in the 
West Riding of the County of York, and in the spring of 
1832, a school was opened there for forty-eight children. 

It was designed that this school should combine some 
manual employment with its literary instructions. The estab- 
lishment was placed under the management of a committee 
of the Quarterly Meeting, a sub-committee of which meets 
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establishment are different firom those of any other of our 
previously established schools. As children of parents in quite 
different circumstances in life are accommodated in it, there 
are three rates of charge^ yiz.^ £6^ £12^ £16. Originally 
twenty-four were taken at the middle rate^ and twelve 
at each of the other. It has since been altered to sixteen 
of the middle and highest rates^ and nineteen of the lowest. 
The school now contains twenty-seven boys and twenty-one 
^Is. It was calculated that the cost of board and educa- 
tion would be about £16, and experience has confirmed the 
correctness of the estimate. — Clothing is not found by the 
institution. No difference is made in the education or diet 
of the children on account of the difference of payment^ and 
the inconvenience anticipated by some^ of the higher boys 
lording it over the others^ has not^ that we can find^ been 
realized. — In fact^ a school is a commimity, in which 
power of body or mind will claim and secure their own rule. 
The provision of suitable schools for this class of chil- 
dren^ has subsequently claimed attention in various parts 
of the nation. Several Friends in Lancashire became 
much interested in the subject, and their efforts to pro- 
mote it, led to the two Monthly Meetings of Hardshaw 
East and Hardshaw West concluding to establish a school^ 
with similar objects to that at Rawden, but having also 
a view to the education of 9ome of the children of. 
their poorer members. — It was opened at Penketh^ in 
the year 1833, and was placed under the care of a com- 
mittee of the two Monthly Meetings. It carried out more 
decidedly than had been done at Rawden, the plan of inter- 
mixing manual labour with • literary instruction ; and tmder 
the immediate direction of William Thisdethwaite^ it has 
combined the two objects to an extent and in a manner 
which are well worthy of attention. 
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The firiends of the Quarterly Meeting qf Durham hare dkd 
taken up the subject with great energy^ and^ aided by a 
munificent donation firom Thomas Richardson^ of London^ 
purchased an estate at Ajrton^ in Yorkshire^ and determined 
to try the practicability of uniting manual agricultural labour 
with mental instruction^ to a greater extent than had yet been 
done in any of our establishments. They opened their 
school in the 6th month of the year 1841 ; and in the 1st 
month of the present year^ a school for the same class of 
children^ and also making manual labour a prominent object^ 
was provided and opened by the xmited Quarterly Meetings 
of Berkshire and Oxfordshire^ Northamptonshire and Buck- 
inghamshire. This school now contains about thirty-four 
children. 

These establishments for the education of children^ th^ 
cure of whom^ in the course of things^ may be said to have 
devolved upon us^ though not forming in the strictest sense^ 
part of our Society^ is a new and interesting feature in the 
history of our educational proceedings. That the effort 
will be attended with $ome benefit to this class we cannot 
doubt. The extent of this benefit will very much depend 
upon the manner in which the children are disposed of on 
leaving the school^ and upon the care which is taken to 
carry out in their subsequent situations^ the concern of the 
Yearly Meeting, in regard to their judicious oversight, by 
Friends of the Meetings within which they may reside. 

Though certainly forming no part of the history of the 
past, we shall conclude our narrative, by presenting to the 
meeting a statement of the number of children who are now 
in schools of various kinds, imder the immediate care of 
members oi our society. 
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Such is the history of the proceedings and experience of 
the Society of Friends in regard to education^ which in con- 
formity with our appointment we have been able to prepare. 
We are very sensible of its deficiencies, yet we trust it thay 
not have been altogether devoid of interest or instruction. 
We had hoped to make the past times speak with greater 
distinctness of their doings and condition, and we had 
anticipated to make more clear the identity of some mo- 
dem and ancient experiments in the treatment of mind, 
and thereby to show more fully, wherein our present steps 
in education had the character of iteration, rather than of 
progression* That much of what assumes the character of 
novelty in education, is but the revival of old and abandoned 
experiments, we cannot doubt* The scheme of John Bellers 
may be taken as an example-^the irregularities, vices, and 
miseries of society were the evils to be remedied, and the 
means proposed were the taking of people out of their natural 
position in society, and managing them in communities. It 
was thought that trade and manufacture could be carried on 
to as much advantage by a joint stock company, as by indi- 
vidual enterprize; and John Bellers appeared to think, that a 
better system of general training than the natural domestic one, 
is to be found in the rules, examples, and government of an 
infant college. His notions were probably new in his own 
mind, but they were essentially old, and they have been 
varied since in various forms, and with one imiform result — 
that of failure. All these schemes, we believe, are founded 
in various degrees, on a fiJse theory of what man is, and of 
the powers which we have at our command, for the modelling 
and governing of him. It assumes man to be more tractable 
than he is, and that it is easier to find those who have the 
heart and mind to form and govern him rightly, than is 
really the case. Man cannot be put into the lathe, and 
turned into the form and fashion we desire. He is doubtless^ 
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to a large extent^ under the influence of meani and drcum^ 
stances; but there are strong impulses at work within him; 
he is himself an agent in his own training — ^he chooses or 
refuses to be acted upon^ either by hiunan agency^ or by that 
divine power which moves within him. — His wUl, which 
John Bellers acknowledges to be the great object of atten- 
tion in education^ is subject to nimiberless influences beyond 
the reach of human control^ and a companion or example in 
the community may do more to direct it amiss^ than all the 
labours of instructors can do^ to direct it aright. Nor do the 
schemes we are speaking of recognize sufficiently the influ- 
ence of the affections^ which in the natural^ may we not say 
the divine economy of society, act so powerfully on the wUL 
They deal with the natural tie of near kindred as if it were 
not the appointed agency for the early nurture of the mind^ 
and as if the natural affections between the parent and child^ 
were not the great means by which a right human mfluence 
were to be exerted, upon advancing youth and early man- 
hood. 

These schemes dream of finding some angelic agencies 
by which the discordant strings of the human instru- 
ment are to be tuned to harmony — ^but truly they have 
dreamed. Where are the trainers for a nation to be found, 
who have those sympathies with chUdren, with which the 
Creator has endued parents ? Where is the love to be found 
which stimulates to, and cheers in the often toilsome labours 
of the moral husbandry; which hopes against hope, and 
watches, and digs about, and waters, the most impromising 
plant ; and longs, and asks for the genial showers of Heaven, 
to cause it to take root downward, to spring upward, and to 
bear good fruit ? 

We are not bUnd to the manifold defects of parental train- 
ing. We believe these defects call for helps and provisions 
on the part of Society, and that boarding-schools are an 
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essential part of those helps and provirions : but we beliere 
that past experience demonstrates tliat all schemes will be 
fowid fallacious and mischieTOus^ which violate the natural 
bonds of societyj and which propose to organize it on the 
principle^ that the part of the parent in the early training of 
youth may be advantageously dispensed with, and that by 
artificial means, we may make up the creature to fill the 
precise place in Society which we desire it to occupy. But 
truly this kind of makinff up, is no part of our business 
in the work of right education. — Man, rightly trained, is a 
free, independent, voluntary agent, and this condition is per- 
fectly compatible with the virtues of patience, humility, 
prudence, and subjection of mind to divine and human 
government. We want the man to think, and, after think- 
ing, to act for himself; and having had his mental powers 
invigorated by culture and patient labour, to take that posi- 
tion in society, for which the openings of providence, and the 
sense of his own resources and duty lead the way. But we 
are allowing ourselves to wander from our immediate subject. 
We were endeavouring to point out the fallacy of that system, 
which proposes to substitute the services of the hired agent of 
society, for the voluntary cares of the parent ; and we will 
only add, that thoroughly as, in our view, the system is con- 
demned, by its breaking a great law of the divine economy, 
the seal seems to be set to this condemnation, by the tm- 
passUMUy of finding persons competent to carry out right 
plana — ^if we have been so happy as to find them^ — in the 
great work of infantile training. 

The degree in which parental responsibility is felt in any 
community, is the evidence of its moral condition, and the 
extent in which that responsibility is acted upon, with 
reference to the present and future wants of an immortal 
being, is the truest evidence of its advancement in wisdom. 
Where the parental responsibility ceases to be generally felt 
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in a oommunityj the moral standard and the practical wisdom 
must be at a low ebb ; and we may well despair in such a 
Society^ of oiganizing and carrying out a system very much 
above the prevalent standard. 

It may be asked what have these reflections to do with 
the past experience of the Society of Friends^ in regard to 
education. We are glad to say they have not wmch to do 
with it, in the way of reproof^ but they have a fUile — suffi* 
dent, we think — ^to lead to some useful practical results. 

The principles of our Society led in the earliest times^ as 
we believe true Christianity ever has done^ to the laige culti« 
vation of the social affections. Many very striking exam-* 
pies of the force of these feelings, in connexion with a 
supreme devotion to God, are presented in the unostentatious 
history of the labours and sufferings of the early Friends. 
They made war, indeed, with the corrupt in human nature^ 
but not with human nature; they did not confoimd man^s 
perverted tendencies, with the great laws, — the beautiful 
ties — ^by which the Creator has bound together the family 
of man. These they cherished, and only sought to have 
them subject, with all that was in them — ^body and spirit 
— ^to the Lord and Father of all. They looked not for 
the reformation of man by a new organization of society, and 
a change in the social system — ^but through the infusion into 
men's hearts of that gospel truths which is the light and life 
of men — the power of God unto salvation. 

We have seen in the preceding essays how large a view 
they took of the subject of education^ and how deeply they 
were impressed with its importance ; and they use this word 
far more with reference to domestic training — the influence 
of Home in all its circumstances and accompaniments — ^than 
to the communication of literary knowledge, or school train- 
ing; and it is evident that they looked upon boarding schools 
not as the chi^ means of education in their community^ but 
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as temporary helps to parents frequently rendered absolutely 
necessary by circumstances^ and perhaps, also in themselves 
useful as a step in the progress of the life, and the know- 
ledge of mental things, preparatory to that entire separation 
which usually takes place in youth or early manhood* 

To some extent, however, the schemes of John Sellers the 
co-operative society man of his day, took with his friends — 
and the character of the ClerkenweU School and Workhouse 
was the result of his efforts — ^though it must be admitted 
that it carried out his system very imperfectly. In the 
establishment of Ackworth, we incline to think there was 
rather more idea of the power of Society through Schools, 
to train the youthful mind to energy and virtue, than expe- 
rience has justified, or than has subsequently been entertained. 
In the early part of this institution many children were six 
or seven years in the school^ with scarcely any intercourse 
with parents or other relations and we believe that this breach 
in family ties, did not work well. How indeed could it, since 
the social affections, which form so important a part of the 
whole man, were so long materially checked in their action ? 
Certain it is, that as the school progressed, the opinion grew 
up that it was not for the best that children should remain 
so long in the school, and the facilities of travelling of late 
years, have greatly promoted family intercourse, and the 
keeping up of the domestic affections. 

The judgment now appears pretty much fixed in the 
Society, that the boarding school system conducted as ours 
now is has on the whole a decided advantage over that of 
village or town day schools ; but, we must again say, though 
at the risk of being charged with repetition, that the boarding 
school is to be considered as the ally of, not the substitute 
for parental education. We believe, indeed, that this idea 
needs to be more fully received, and that parents need to feel 
still more than they do, that they are the chief educators of 
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tiieir children^ and that it is but a small portion of that great 
work which can be devolved upon the masters and mistresses 
of onr Schools* The charge of these instructors is indeed a 
wdghtv one ; the years which are spent at Sdiool, include 
one of the most important periods of life ; body and mind 
are expanding — ^the will strengthens — ^the passions unfold-— 
the judgment is still weak — ^the least part of education at tiiis 
period^ important as it is — ^is the mere communication ot 
knowledge; the formation of right habits^ intellectual and 
morale the fixing in the mind of Christian principles dT action, 
and the subjection to them of the will, are of infinitely more 
importance to tiie welfare, we might say to the greatness of 
tiie future man, than the largest accumulations of art and 
sdenoe. Well may we enquire, who is sufficient for these 
tilings ? And we are bound to answer, that witii man it is 
impossible, but witii God all things are possible ; and tiie 
meek and humble follower of the Saviour in this noble 
calling, will not want a portion of that heavenly wisdom, 
which, though in its operations it be often less striking to tiie 
outward eye than that whidi is merely human, works in har- 
mony with divine grace, and has a power in it whidi is seen 
in its ultimate effects. Faith — ^hope — ^love — ^must be the sus- 
taining watchwords of the Christian instructor. 

To recur, however, again to the parent; we believe that the 
character of the future man is often laid in very early life. 
Education begins in the cradle, and every action and cir- 
cumstance which occurs in the presence of the child, has a 
share of influence on his future character. The gentie 
restraints by tiie mc^er of the little obstreperous infant— 
her sweet smiles of love — ^her reproving eye — ^induce habits 
— ^thoughts — feelings — ^in the little pupil, and are tiie earliest, 
and perhaps among the most precious lessons of our lives : 
and they who thinky or act as if they thought, that infancy has 
only to be fed and to be pleased, and that it is no time for 
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moral taridning^ commit an error^ which perhaps no future 
labour may be able to remedy. Not less important is the 
work of training in the subsequent stages of childhood — the 
opening mind is very sensible of impressions from without, 
and is the subject of strong internal tendencies within — ^the 
germs of all that constitutes man are shooting forth. If the 
evil passions are not restrained, they will gather strength 
with the years of the child. Much more, however, is to be 
done by example, and by a steady gentle rule in regard to its 
conduct, than by didactic lessons ; above all, is it important 
to cherish that tender fear of offending its Heavenly Father 
-*-which is often found to prevail in very early periods of 
life, and which is greatly encouraged by inLuction^ divine 
things, and by the example of those who are walking in the 
fear of Ood. On the other hand, the early touches of divine 
grace are liable to be dispelled by a contrary conduct ; the 
child^s mind may be discouraged and hardened ; and thus, it 
may be said, the way of the Lord, in that rectification of 
the heart which is alone of Him, is obstructed or prevented* 
The work of education is imdoubtedly very extensive, and 
includes in its perfect exhibition, arts which all do not 
possess ; but really Christian parents, sensible of the respon-* 
sibility of the trust reposed in them — alive to the influence 
of surrounding circumstances upon the minds of their chil- 
dren — aware of the inward motions of sin which are ever 
springing up, and seeking for divine help from day to day to 
curb and repress them, have the power to exercise the most 
important part of the great art of training an immortal being. 
They cannot be ignorant, from their own experience of the 
divine ways : they have in their hands the Holy Scriptures, ia 
which the hatefulness of sin in the divine sight, and the true 
remedies for all the evils of our fallen nature are clearly set 
forth ; there, especially in the history of the lowly Jesus, and 
in the message of mercy to man, through Him, is ^* milk for 
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babes/^ as well as *^ meat for those of riper years " — ^there are 
presented the best precepts of human action — ^there is exhi- 
bited the only perfect example of godlikenesa in the human 
form — ^and there are to be found the gracious promises of 
Christ's spiritual presence as the observer of the heart — ^the 
reprover for sin — ^and the sympathizing helper of his children. 
These things carefully and feelingly impressed upon the youth- 
ful mind — the firm, steady, but gentle repression of evil action 
— the example of a truly christian walk — ^the prayers of a fer- 
vent spirit — constitute the means by which, under the divine 
blessing, the great work of right education is mainly to be 
carried on; and in this work we believe, they will have the 
largest measure of success, who however small may be their 
natural talents or their attainments, know most of the subjec- 
tion of self to the divine law, and in whose hearts the love of 
God in Jesus Christ is most abundantly shed abroad. These 
views of educational means have been held by the Society of 
Friends &om the earliest times, and have not been without 
practical results.* The loss which has been sustained by their 
not being carried out, we can speak of, but too largely. The 

* We haye already given considerable extracts from tlie advices of George 
Fox, in the earliest times, and from those of the Yearly Meeting in succeeding 
periods, up to about 1740. Those who wish for further evidence on the subject 
will find it in the ** Bules of Discipline," under the head '' Parents and Educa- 
tion," from which we select the following passages. They are taken from the 
Annual Printed Epistles of the Yearly Meeting, in the years 1767 and 1824. 

1767. — '' As, next to our own souls, our offspring are the most immediate 
objects of our care and concern, it is earnestly recommended to all parents and 
guardians of children, that the most early opportunities be taken in their tender 
years, to impress upon them a sense of the Divine Being, his wisdom, power, 
and omnipresence, so as to beget a reverent awe and fear of him in their hearts ; 
and, as their capacities enlarge, to acquaint them with the Holy Scriptures, by 
frequent and diligent reading therein, instructing them in the great love of God 
to mankind through Jesus Christ, the work of salvation by him, and sanctifica- 
tion through his blessed Spirit. For though virtue descendeth not by lineal 
succession, nor piety by inheritance, yet we trust the Almighty doth graciously 
regard the sincere endeavours of those parents, whose early and constant care is 
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benefit of their exemplification has also been known^ to no in« 
considerable extent ; and the degree in which^ as a society^ 
we approach the true standard of Christian character^ may 
probably be attributed m no small measure to the rights 
Yirtuousy training of our families. Yet we fear there is a great 
tendency, in the present day, to a more superficial system — 
to methods which lay much on the sur&ce, but which do 
little to invigorate the understanding, and to inure it to 
habits of patient labour, or really to rectify the will, by the 
establishment of new principles of action in the heart. 

over their oiEfapring fbr good ; who labour to instruct them in the fear of the 
Lord, and in a humble waiting for, and feding after, those secret and tender 
I'iaitationa of divine lore, which are afforded for the help and direction of all. 
Be ye therefore excited to a faithful dissharge of your duty. Be ezamplea to 
them, in your meetings, your families, and your employments, of a diligent, 
humble watchfulness, and steady regard to that holy principle in yourseWes, 
which you recommend to their obserranee. Be careful not to indulge them in 
any thing of an evil tendency. Keep them while young;, out of the vain Isiahioiui, 
the corrupt customs* and unprofitable conversation of the world ; guard them 
against the reading of plays, romances, and other licentious publications, of a 
nature iwejudicial to the promotion of true Christianity ; likewise against the 
public pastimes, and pernicious diversions of the age : all which are the inven- 
tions of degenerate and corrupt spirits, and strongly tend to draw the incautious 
mind from a sense of religious duty, to bring it into a state of alienation from 
the life of God, and to deprive it of that inezpiessible comfort and delight which 
attend the daily exercise of religion and virtue." 

1824. — ** In contemplating the temptations incident to human life, our 
thoughts are again turned to the responsible situation of parents, and others 
who have the care of children. Much depends, under the divine blessing, upon 
the early formation of character. We therefore earnestly recommend to all who 
have the charge of youth, to embrace the first opportunities to instil into their 
tender and susceptible minds, correct principles of piety and virtue ; in reverent 
fear to speak to them of Him who made them, and of Him who died for them ; 
and to turn their attention to the discoveries of the Spirit of Truth. It is of 
great importance that every endeavour should be used, in love, to check the evil 
propensities of their nature, to control their will, to induce habitual reverence 
for God, and for the solemn truths of the gospel, and to lay the foundation of 
that humble faith in redemption through Christ, and in the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit, which we believe to be the basis of the christian edifice." 
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^REPORT 

0/Ae Committee appointed to form a proposal for the encouroffemetU 
of SchooUmaeters and Schoohmistreeees^ presented to the Yearly 
Meeting in 1760. 

The Committee appointed to foxm some suitable proposal for the 
better encouragement of school-masters and school-mistresses in the 
seyeral counties, pursuant to the direction of the Yearly Meeting, 
having met divers times thereupon, and detiberately considered in 
what manner the intention of the Meeting might be most effectually 
answered, have agreed to submit the following remarks and propo- 
sals to the consideration of the Meeting. And in order that the 
design of this appointment may be the better understood, we think 
it not improper, in the first place, to recite the Minutes of the Yearly 
Meeting relative to this afiair. '' The education and instruction of 
the offspring of Friends in learning and knowledge suitable to their 
stations, and the preservation of their tender minds, as much as 
possible, irom the influence of corrupt conversation, and bad exam- 
ples to the youths themselves, their parents, and the Society in 
general, being of very great importance ; this meeting is weightily 
concerned that due care be taken therein ; and it is desired that 
accounts may be sent to the Meeting for Sufferings, as speedily 
as may be convenient, from the several Quarterly Meetings, what 
schools are left for education of Friends' children, in their respective 
quarters, distinguishing such as are boarding schools, in order to 
be laid before our next Yearly Meeting." 

Pursuant to this request, most of the Counties sent up particular 
.accounts to the Meeting for Sufferings, which being read in the en- 
■suing Yearly Meeting, 1759, the following Minute was made:-— 
" The accounts of Friends' schools received from the several coun- 
ties being read, and the present state of education in the Society 
weightily considered, this Meeting refers it to the Meeting for 
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Sufferings, in order to form some general proposal for the better 
eiicouragement of school-masters and mistresses in the several 
counties ; and Friends in general are earnestly desired to commu- 
nicate their sentiments on this subject, to some of the members of 
the Meeting for Sufferings, as early as may be, in order that some 
suitable proposal be laid before the next Yearly Meeting." 

From the accounts transmitted to the Yearly Meeting, it appears 
that in some counties there are no Friends* schools, that in others 
they are for the most part mixed ; that the number of able and well 
qualified Teachers amongst us is very small, and from the difficulty 
there is in procuring suitable masters and instructors where they 
are wanted, it would seem that the number of scholars they pro- 
duce of reputation for learning is very inconsiderable. 
, This deficiency, however, is not in our opinion to be charged to the 
masters solely; parents too often contribute to the hurt of the chil- 
dren's education, by removing them from tuition just when the diffi- 
culties are surmounted that make learning irksome, and the profi- 
ciency small, and apparentiy useless. Not having been kept at school 
till they were masters of the language they were learning, they soon 
for want of use forget the little they have learned ; and by this means 
lose in a few months the fruits of several years pain and labour. 
- This is likewise no small discouragement to the teachers to whom 
scarce any thing is more acceptable than the credit derived from the 
proficiency, and consequent reputation, of their scholars. 

And we think that this deficiency in parents, together with the 
slender pay allowed to the masters, are two of the principal causes 
why so few able scholars are to be met with in the Society, and 
why so few of these addict themselves to the profession of teaching, 
as so little credit or advantage is to be derived from it. 

To remedy these inconveniences, it is, in the first place, proposed 
that parents should, as much as possible, form to themselves some 
reasonable view of the situation in which they design their offspring 
to be placed, and to order their education accordingly ; by which 
.means much time and labour in learning things unprofitable might 
.be saved ; and not only saved, but employed in acquiring know- 
ledge that might be of use to them in their future vocation. 

The knowledge of the Latin tongue is immediately necessary but 
to few, yet this is commonly taught in every school, and youths are 
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ireqaently employed several years in acquiring a smattering of a 
luiguage which is soon forgot, and if retained, would be but of little 
use to those who are by common custom forced to submit to the 
labour of learning. We mention this as one instance to demonstrate 
the necessity of a prudent foresight of the condition of life for which 
youth are intended. 

But if parents propose to give their children a more liberal educa^ 
tion, we could wish they would not withdraw them from school till 
they become thorough proficients in the branches of knowledge they 
ought to be instructed in, or, at least till they begin to perceive the 
advantage of their own application. 

This we think would be a considerable inducement to masters to 
exert themselves in the tuition and instruction of youth committed 
to their care, when they had the prospect of forming youth, whose 
progress in learning and the reputation arising from this progress, 
would, sooner or later, most probably, reflect a considerable degree 
of credit upon their teacher. 

But this is not all the encouragement due to those who are engaged 
in this laborious and important undertaking. We think, that if they 
discharge their duty with the diligence and capacity it requires, the 
consideration they receive for the labour is much beneath their real 
•desert. 

And we cannot well forbear remarking that as no employment is 
of more consequence to the rising generation than that of instructers, 
so there is none that appears to us to be worse paid, or their labours 
more undervalued. For this evil it seems difficult to propose an 
adequate remedy^^to oblige parents to give higher prices to the 
masters any otherwise than by persuasion is not in the power of the 
Society. And yet to make this station more advantageous to those 
who fill it, appears to be absolutely necessary; otherwise there is just 
reason to apprehend that the present declension must speedily in- 
crease, both in respect to the number of teachers and their abilities. 

Various methods have been suggested in order to remove this 
difficulty, some of which it may not be improper to mention, inas- 
much as they may at once demonstrate the attention of the Committee 
to the business referred to them, and may, perhaps, afibrd hints to 
others for perfecting a plan which is of much consequence to the well- 
being of the Society. It was once proposed that a scheme, like the 
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foUowingy shotdd be proposed to the Meeting's oonnderation, vie. : 
—That a school should be opened in the neighbourhood of London, 
and be supported bj the annual contributions of the several Quarterly 
Meetings. That in this school such a scheme of instruction might 
be established as might at once furnish able masters, and a judicious 
model of education. This, however plausible, was found expoaed to 
many objections. As the expenses would be considerable, it was 
seen that a fow only could have the benefit of it, and of these, per« 
haps, not many would choose to become schoolmasters, if other 
employments less laborious and more profitable offered ; besides, it 
was thought that many of the counties would be slow in contribut- 
ing to' a plan, however useful in the main, of which they perceived 
no immediate benefit to themselves. 

Some thought that if the counties could be prevailed upon to 
establish schools amongst themselves, by giving fixed salaries to 
masters, over and above what they might receive with their scholars, 
this might contribute to the end proposed by the Yearly Meeting, 
and enlarge the means of education. For instance, if in a large 
county, where Friends are numerous, the sum of forty or fifty pounds 
could be given to a master as a settled salary, in consideration of 
which the master should be obliged to teach all those children gratis, 
who are natives of the county contributing to his subsistence ; leav- 
ing it to himself to receive the usual advantages of boarding. 

But this it was thought would also be liable to strong objections ; 
the children of such as could not afford to pay their board at school, 
which, perhaps would be the major part, would receive no benefit 
from such an institution. Besides, as there are many counties and 
Quarterly Meetings that would be able to raise a sufficient salary 
for a master, as well as to furnish a proper number of scholars ; 
this method was likewise thought improper ; for though by joining 
several of the smaller contiguous counties together they might be 
able to raise a pubKc school amongst them, and might likewise 
furnish a competent number of scholars, yet the difficulties that 
might arise in respect to their quotas of the expense, the place 
where the school ought to be fixed, the qualification of the master, 
and the necessary regulations of the school, it was thought, would 
administer too frequent opportunities and occasions for disputes. . 
■ The following proposal was then deliberately considered, which, 
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if irigorouflly and cheerfully carried into execution, we think, ii capa* 
ble of answering the Yearly Meeting'a intention. It consists of two 
parts, the first relating to the counties in general, its object is to 
increase the pay of school-masters and school-mistresses in the least 
burthensome manner, and to encourage others to engage in this use- 
ful occupation. The latter relates to the city of London only, at 
whose expense it is proposed to establish a school for the education 
of youth, in diyers necessary qualifications that cannot easily at pre- 
sent be obtained amongst us, without at the same time, neglecting a 
just regard to the instruction of Friends' children of less ability, in 
making a provision for an education suitable to their circumstanees. 
First. — ^Let an annual subscription be set on foot, in each county 
by Friends pf ability, and as large a sum as conyenientiy may be, 
raised for the encouragement of school-masters and school-mistresses, 
to be disposed of in the following manner. Let every school-master 
receive for every youth under his care, whether as a boarder or day 
scholar, not less than ten shillings per annimi, payable quarterly, over 
and above what is usually received as the common price of instruc- 
tion. In like manner, let every school-mistress receive for every 
child under her care, whether as a boarder or day scholar, not less 
than five shillings per annum, payable quarterly also ; or any further 
encouragement that each Quarterly Meeting may think necessary. 

This is to be understood of those children only whose parents are 
of the Society. 

And in case there should be no Friends' school in any particular 
county, nevertheless it is proposed that the like subscription should 
be recommended to them. And if what they so raise be not suffi- 
cient to induce a master or mistress to open a school or schools in 
the said county, or the families of Friends lie so remote that it may 
be impracticable to support any school amongst them, in this case 
they are to add their collections to the stock of some neighbouring 
Quarterly Meeting, as may be most convenient. 

By this encouragement, it is hoped that many Friends, of both 
sexes, will be induced to open schools in divers places, where now 
there are none ; and be incited to take vigilant care of those com- 
mitted to them, as on their character the number of scholars, and 
of course their advantage will depend. 
3ut that the benevolence of Friends may as seldom as possible be 
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iniiplaced or continued to the unworthy, it is proposed that no school 
master or mistress shall receive the benefaction, but such as are ap- 
proved by the Quarterly Meeting of the county in which such schools 
are opened. For this end it is proposed that every school-master or 
school-mistress who now teaches, or intends to teach a school in any 
part, or to entitle them to the county proposal, shall declare their in- 
tention to the Monthly Meeting, in the compass of which they de- 
sign to reside. 

That the said Monthly Meeting take notice of the proposal, and 
direct two or more Friends to make enquiry into the character of 
the person so offering, and make report to the ensuing Monthly 
Meeting ; the Monthly Meeting is then to propose it to the Quar- 
terly Meeting if they see no just cause to the contrary* 
' Nevertheless it is not intended to leave this permission entirely 
in the hands of the Monthly Meeting, but if any masters or mistresses 
think themselves not kindly dealt by in any respect, they may be at 
liberty to apply directly, to the Quarterly Meeting, after first ac- 
■quainting the Monthly Meeting with their intention. 

And if any children are sent from a distant Quarterly Meeting to 
be educated in another, it is not hereby intended that the teachers 
shall receive the additional sum from the fund of the Quarterly 
Meeting in which they reside, but from the parents or friends of such 
children, without lessening their subscription to their own Quarterly 
Meeting. And as various inconveniences arise to the offspring of 
Friends, from the conversation and example of children of different 
professions, it is desired that the schools under the care of Friends 
«hould be preserved as much immixed as may be with others. 

And Secondly. — In order that there may be in the. Society, at 
least one school for the education of Friends' children only, in the 
various branches of learning, and such of the useful sciences as are 
consistent with our religious profession, it is proposed that such a 
school be opened in or very near the city, to be under the cogni- 
zance and direction of the Quarterly Meeting of London and Mid- 
dlesex ; and that the Yearly Meeting will be pleased to direct the 
«aid Quarterly Meeting to take the needful measures to open such 
a. school, with all convenient expedition. 

It may be asked by some, whether the knowledge of so many 
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tilings may not rather prove an binderance to, than the means of 
an advancement in, solid piety, and the simplicity it teaches ? 

To this it may in general be answered, that the best things are 
liable to great abuses ; but there is no fault in the things themselves. 
Isaac Penington, Robert Barclay, and William Penn, had very liberal 
educations. Many others might likewise be mentioned; indeed there 
were so many persons possessed of great talents, and great learning, 
early convinced, that nothing of this kind was wanting among them* 
Human learning was by them very justly condemned, while it was so 
commonly and unjustly esteemed as essentially necessary to a gospel 
minister. They endeavoured to destroy this false notion ; and clearly 
demonstrated that the most excellent human qualification availed 
nothing to spiritual worship ; nevertheless it seems not to have been 
their intention to discourage an application to human literature, or 
set aside the advantages resulting from it in civil life. 

Should any Friends, at present, be desirous of furnishing their 
sons with an education like that proposed, or, indeed, to furnish 
them with any knowledge beyond that which is to be met with in 
most of the grammar schools, which affords little more than reading, 
writing, Latin, Greek, and a superficial knowledge of some branches 
of the mathematics, to whom must they have recourse for it i They 
are then to be sent to other schools, to masters of different professions 
and opposite views, mix with youth differently educated, their morals 
lax, and they indulged in many hurtful liberties ; what prospect is 
there of a youth keeping his ground, and acting up to the principles 
of his profession, perhaps, single against numbers, poweriuUy com* 
bining against him ? Those only who have been in such a sitnatioii 
can tell the danger they have been hereby exposed to ; and are bound 
with even thankfulness to acknowledge to whom they owe their 
preservation. How many youths of very promising expectation care- 
fully educated in some of our best country schools, and made ac- 
quainted in degree, both by the example of their masters, their 
friends, and their own experience, which was the way that was pleas- 
ing ; how many of these, we say, have suffered inexpressible loss, by 
l^ing sent to the schools in town in order to acquire those branches 
of knowledge in which they were found deficient ; in those schools 
or academies, as they are generally caUed, they meet with so many 
temptations to liberty and neglect of the cross, so many abettors in 
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the way of pleasure and diesipatioiiy that they too frequently become 
estranged from the Society and our religious principles. Fully sen* 
ttble of these difficulties, many Friends of ample circumstances 
choose rather to leave their children without an education suitable 
thereto, than to expose them to the dangers attending these public 
seminaries ; the consequences of which omission are so often not less 
fatal. Bred up without business, and too much imacquainted with 
themselves or the means of employing time usefully, they frequently 
slide into injurious habits, to their own great loss in divers respects, 
the grief of their friends, and disreputation of the Society. To avoid 
these evils, therefore, as much as may be, and that a just and tho^ 
rough knowledge of all things necessary for the accomplishment of 
youths in the various conditions of life wherein they may be placed, 
this design is set on foot. And, as by this means the youth of the 
Society may probably be made acquainted with each other, they will 
be under the less necessity to contract friendship with those of other 
professions ; a circumstance which has, perhaps, contributed more to 
the loss and estrangement of many hopeful persons from our Society 
than can easily be conceived. As in the establishment proposed, a 
religious education is an affiiir of the greatest importance, we trust 
it will be duly attended to, both in choice of the teacher and the 
general regulations of the school. Nevertheless, that the expecta- 
tions of parents may not be raised above what is just, it may be pro- 
per to observe, that as we cannot make ourselves religious, or in 
other words, work out our own salvation without Divine assistance, 
mudi less can masters or mistresses impart it to others. But as we 
hope on the one hand, their endeavours will be exerted to keep the 
ground as free from noxious weeds as possible, to prevent bad habits, 
corrupt practices, or whatever would tend to harden the mind — so 
we think on the other that a clear, explicit, and solid instruction in 
the principles of the Christian religion, and in the history of the rise 
and progress of the Society, its practices and discipline, and the 
benefit resulting from an economy instituted by Divine wisdom, 
should make a part of the proposed education. 

All which is submitted to the consideration of the Meeting." 
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